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IT’S UP TO YOU 


The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
owned, managed, and edited by the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Every member receives the Journal. The 
cost of printing and mailing is in large measure paid by 
advertising receipts. The deficit each year is taken from 
other income. Advertising is, then, an important matter 
for the Association. With more than fifteen thousand read- 
ers we offer advertisers a larger circulation than any other 





educational magazine going to the teachers of Wisconsin. 
We can’t, however, guarantee the “pulling power” of the 
Journal. That the readers must provide. The future 
growth of the Journal will be in direct ratio to the results 
obtained by our advertisers. 


We try to keep out objectionable advertising. Within 
two months we refused two full page advertisements that 
investigation showed to be at least questionable. 


Good advertising has high news value. In the advertis- 
ing columns can be found announcements of the newest 
books, devices, apparatus, and the like. Up-to-date teach- 
ers want up-to-date equipment. They keep in touch with 
publishers, manufacturers, and dealers. When they buy 
from our advertisers they mention the Journal as the source 
of their information. 


When we interview and write prospective advertisers we 
say, “We want your advertising if we can make it pay you. 
We do not ‘solicit your support.’ ” 
believe the teachers of Wisconsin will make it pay to ad- 
vertise in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


It’s up to you. 


In other words, we 
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Wisconsin Writers 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL 


V 


MANY TRAVELERS passing through 
Hazel Green, Wisconsin are impressed 
by the inscription on a certain monu- 
ment there. Sometimes such reading 
reminds them of the history of the one 
commemorated, and sometimes it 
prompts an investigation into that his- 
tory. As a result five or six articles 
have been written to prove that James 
Gates, Percival has not received due ap- 
preciation in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 
One such traveler wrote: ‘The dust of 
the greatest scholar of the age in which 
he lived mingles with the soil of Wiscon- 
sin; the last labors of his life were in 
the service of that state, and his last 
public position was held under the great 
seal of the same. He belonged to Wis- 
consin, and his memory is a public trust, 
which demands some recognition.” 

Not many men have inscribed over 
their remains 


EMINENT AS A POET 
RARELY ACCOMPLISHED AS A 


LINGUIST 
LEARNED AND ACUTE IN SCIENCE 
A MAN WITHOUT GUILE 


Yet those accomplishments and quali- 
ties are rightfully attributed to Percival, 
a man of most complex personality and 
varied achievements. 


James Gates Percival was born in 
Connecticut in 1795, the son of a village 
doctor, and was graduated from Yale in 
1815. He attained command of ten lan- 
guages, was a student of law, taught 
school in various places, thought of 
taking holy orders, practised medicine, 
was a skilled botanist, an editor, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry at West Point, did 
philological work on Webster’s diction- 
ary, and was state geologist in Connecti- 
cut and in Wisconsin. And, what is 
more important, his contemporaries 





considered him one of America’s great- 
est poets. 

As a child he was precocious. In his 
fourteenth year he wrote “The Com- 
merciad,” an elaborate mock-heroic 
poem two thousand two hundred sixty- 
eight lines long. His college associates, 
as well as those among whom he 
mingled in later life, he impressed as 
being one scarcely a part of the world 
about him. One of his teachers writes: 


“He always had the reputation of being a 
good scholar. He was of about the middle size, 
of light complexion, of an agreeable face, that 
did not easily change its expression, and as 
shy as the most modest little girl you ever 
saw. He seemed to be essentially of a solitary 
turn. You would rarely see him walking with 
anybody; and when he walked at all, it was 
usually in some retired place. I think he had 
few acquaintances in college, though I never 
knew that he had any enemies; and the fact 
that his intercourse was so circumscribed was 
doubtless to be attributed to constitutional 
reserve, and not to the consciousness of his 
own superiority. Everybody looked upon him 
as a good-natured, sensitive, thoughtful, odd, 
gifted fellow.” 


Another says: 


“Percival’s face, when he was silent, was 
full of calm, serious meditation; when speak- 
ing, it lighted up with thought, and became 
noticeably expressive. He commonly talked in 
a mild, unimpassioned undertone, but just 
above a whisper, letting his voice sink with 
rather a pleasing cadence at the completion of 
each sentence. Even when most animated, he 
used no gesture except a movement of the first 
and second fingers of his right hand backward 
and forward across the palm of the left, mean- 
time following their monotonous unrest with 
his eyes, and rarely meeting the gaze of his 
interlocutor. An inexhaustible, unde- 
monstrative, noiseless, passionless man, scarce- 
ly evident to you by physical qualities, and im- 
pressing you, for the most part, as a creature 
of pure intellect.” 


Concerning other mannerisms we 
read that “his dress was always a lit- 
tle peculiar. In college he wore light 
clothes in summer, gray in winter. 
When he went home to become a farmer 
the rustiest clothes were not bad enough 
for him; and when he was ready to re- 
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turn to college, the best broadcloth was 
hardly good enough. . . . While 
others wore their hair long, he had his 
short; while others shaved, he allowed 
his beard to grow; and throughout life 
he never blackened his shoes.” 

In spite of his peculiarities and aloof- 
ness, however, Percival was never with- 
out friends. That was most fortunate, 
for while he did not seem to feel the 
need for human companionship, he fre- 
quently had to depend on his friends for 
financial and other practical aid. He 
seems to have been incapable of adjust- 
ing himself to a situation which de- 
manded that he engage in some definite 
work and make the fruits of that work 
supply his needs. He found little satis- 
faction in any of his various occupa- 
tions, although he said that the years in 
Wisconsin were the happiest he had 
known. He became accustomed, but not 
reconciled, to having his poetry fail to 
bring the desired monetary reward. 

That such reward was not forthcom- 
ing is not surprising; for though most 
contemporary criticism, especially that 
of Whittier and William Cullen Bryant, 
was highly favorable, the general pub- 
lic could not be expected to read hun- 
dreds and thousands of lines of mediocre 
poetry for the sake of occasional flashes 
of real genius. 

Percival was a firm believer in the 
theory that poetry comes by inspiration, 
and he therefore never revised what he 
had written. “In all the mass of poetry 
that I have printed,” he wrote, “there’s 
not a single article that was not written 
hastily and published without anything 
like a careful revision,—some of them 
almost exactly word for word as they 
were first conceived.” In the preface to 
the second part of “Prometheus,” one of 
his longest poems, he defends himself 
thus: 

“T do not like that poetry which bears the 
marks of the file and burnisher. I like to see 
it in the full ebullition of feeling and fancy, 
foaming up with the spirit of life, and glow- 
ing with the rainbows of a glad inspiration. 
When there is a quick swell of passion, and an 


ever coming and going of beauty, as the light 
of the soul glances over it, I could not have 
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the heart to press it down to its solid quintes- 
sence . I like to see something savage 
and luxuriant in works of imagination, throw- 
ing itself out like the wild vines of the forest, 
rambling and climbing over the branches and 
twining themselves into a maze of windings.” 


Of “rambling and climbing,” of 
“mazes of windings,” there is assuredly 
no lack. All of the longer poems, ex- 
cept “The Suicide,” require wandering 
in labyrinthine ways of mind which 
balk the most determined efforts to 
reach an outlet. 

Percival very evidently believed that 
his own work answered to what he 
called his “beau ideal” of poetry. It 
should be “a sacred thing, not to be 
thrown away on the dull and low reali- 
ties of life. It should live only with 
those feelings and imaginations which 
are above this world, and are the an- 
ticipations of -a brighter and better 
being. It should be the creator of a 
sublimity undebased by anything earth- 
ly, and the embodier of a beauty that 
mocks at all defilement and decay. It 
should be, in fine, the historian of 
human nature in its fullest possible per- 
fection, and the painter of all those lines 
and touches, in earth and heaven, which 
nothing but taste can see and feel... . 
There can be but one extravagance in 
poetry,—it is to clothe feeble concep- 
tions in mighty language.” 

In that theory lies the chief reason 
for Percival’s failure to write much 
poetry of permanent worth. He had ex- 
traordinary intellectual qualities, he had 
that necessary capacity to retain im- 
pressions of things seen and heard, he 
was delicately attuned to the natural 
world about him, but he had no great 
passions, and he was a stranger to the 
way of life of that vast majority of men 
and women vaguely designated as “av- 
erage.” He could, in such poems as 


“The Mind,” “The Love of Study,” and 
“Mental Harmony,” picture the inward 
life of the scholar and the strong sym- 
pathy of kindred minds, but very rarely 
could he touch to “the dull and low reali- 
ties of life’ the flame-tipped pen that 
would, while faithfully representing the 
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things that are, transcend them and 
give a glimpse of the what-might-(and 
may yet) be. He did not understand 
that a poet cannot be “the historian of 
human nature in its fullest possible per- 
fection” unless he take full account of 
human nature in its imperfection and 
there find hints for attaining an ideal 
state of being. Life’s dream, he felt, 
must not be broken in upon by Life’s 
reality. 

Break the magic slumber—cold and bare, 
Waste and dark, life meets us there: 


Break the dream—thou hast withered the 
whole! 


“Prometheus,” more than any other 
of his poems, reflects Percival’s own 
mental life. Much of it requires a 
probing of our inmost thoughts. “The 
Dream of a Day” describes the life of 
the poet—its gladness and griefs, its 
fears and hopes. The poet is recon- 
ciled to his present lot by the revelation, 
through a spirit, of his future triumph. 
The construction of this poem is simple 
and the versification smooth. It opens 
thus: 

In silent gloom the world before me lay— 

In deepest night embosomed it reposed; 

All genial hues of life had passed away— 

In sleep profound the eye of day had closed; 

Beamed through the voiceless calm no fitful 
vat. 

nent Nature’s heart to stillness all composed; 


Oblivious dreams alone were moving there, 
Like soft wings fanning light the summer air. 


Meseemed a rustling plume was hovering o’er 
me— 

Unwonted yearnings thronged around my 
heart; 

A spirit, half unseen, stood dim before me— 

I caught the vision with unconscious start, 

And suddenly a shadowy grasp upbore me, 

Swift as the glancing of a feathered dart— 

Gently as stream of air through darkness glid- 


ing, 
Then softly as on pillowed down subsiding. 


“The Suicide” is a personal record of 
another kind. Of it Percival wrote: 
“Perhaps some apology may be demand- 
ed for the Suicide. I can only say that 
it is intended as a picture of the horror 
and wretchedness of a youth ruined by 
early perversion, and of the causes of 
that perversion. It is not without a 
moral to those who can see it. I wish 
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to impress upon the minds of all who 
read it the great danger of indulging 
the evil propensities, or tampering with 
the feelings of children.” 

This poem was much condemned for 
its bitterness, but it is one of Percival’s 
most forceful expressions, perhaps be- 
cause one of the most direct. The fol- 
lowing lines are taken from it: 


Life—’tis a pang that racks us for awhile, 
Then like a bubble bursts and all is o’er. 
* * * nd 


What’s earth, what’s life to space, eternity? 
"Tis but a flash, a glance—from birth to death; 
And he, who ruled the world, would only be 
Lord of a point—a creature ‘of a breath— 


And what is it to gain a hero’s name 

Or build one’s greatness on the rabble’s roar? 

’Tis but to light a feeble flickering flame, 

That shines a moment, and is seen no more. 
* * * * 


And thou, proud monarch, frowning on thy 
throne! 

What is the space between thy power and me? 

’Tis but to sit above the crowd alone, 

And lord it o’er a few poor worms like thee. 


A notable exception to the general 
charge of dull, lengthy, involved pass- 
ages is this, from “Heaven” 


I looked upon this loveliness, until 

A dream came o’er me, and the firmament 

Was animate, and spirits filled the air, 

Floating on snowy wings, and rustled by, 

Fanning the wind to coolness; and they came 

On messages of kindness, and they sought 

The pillow of o’er- -wearied toil, and shook 

The dews of Lethe from their dripping plumes 

Around his temples, till his mind forgot 

Its sad realities, and happy dreams 

Rose fair and sweet around him, and restored 

Awhile the spotless hours of infancy, 

When life is one enchantment! Then I seemed 

Rapt in a trance of ecstasy, and forms 

Stood thronging round supremely beautiful, 

Whose looks were full of tenderness, whose 
words 

Were glances, and whose melodies were smiles; 

Who uttered forth the feelings of the soul 

In that expressive dialect whose tones 

No tongue can syllable, the unseen chain 

Which links those hearts that beat in unison. 

It was that perfect meeting whither tend 

Our spirits in their better hours, and find 

The balm of wounded bosoms, where they 
dream 

The eye of mercy ever smiles, and peace 

For ever broods: —they call the vision Heaven. 


Among the better poems of a gen- 
eral character are “Sappho,” “Skating,” 
“Spring,” the sonnet beginning “Its bit- 
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terness the heart alone can know—,” 
and these sonnets: 


O! Evening, I have loved thee with a joy 
Tender and pure, and thou has ever been 
A soother of my sorrows. When a boy, 
I wandered often to a lonely glen, 
And far from all the stir and noise of men, 
Held fond communion with unearthly things, 
Such as come gathering brightly round us, 
when 
Imagination soars and shakes her wings. 


Yes, in that secret valley, doubly dear 
For all its natural beauty, and the hush 
That ever brooded o’er it, I would lay 
My thoughts in deepest calm, and if a bush 
Rustled, or small bird shook the beechen 
spray, 
There seemed a minist’ring angel whispering 
near. 
ok * * oh 


Visions of youth, where are ye? —in the sky, 

At evening, on the glorious sunset clouds, 

Ye hover there, like shadows from their 
shrouds 

Beckoning to joys that budded but to die. 

Below the leafy hills so calmly lie, 

There seems no living thing in all the scene, 

Only that lavish garniture of green, 

Gold tinted where the pine tree tapers high. 

Were ye so fleeting, bright and glorious 
dreams, 

Dreams full of silent power and innocent fame, 

The charm of thought a willing world to tame, 

Were ye but as the sunset over streams?— 

—_— dazzling splendors, ye are more than 

air, 
But soon ye fade and only night is there. 


The following stanza from “Retro- 
spection” has been much quoted: 


There are hours, there are minutes, which 
memory brings, 

Like blossoms of Eden, to twine round the 
heart; 

And as time rushes by on the might of his 
wings, 

They may darken awhile, but they never de- 
part; 

O, these hallowed remembrances cannot decay, 

But they come on the soul with a magical 
thrill; 

And in days that are darkest, they kindly will 


stay, 
And the heart, in its last throb, will beat with 
them still. 


Percival’s poetry shows a versatility 
corresponding to that of his general ac- 
complishments. He wrote in every con- 
ceivable metre, translated from at least 
thirteen languages, and wrote creditable 
poems in several foreign languages. 
His best work, however, is in his nature 
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poems. He was a devotee of nature 
from early youth, and that love grew 
with the passing years until it cul- 
minated in a philosophy which was ex- 
pressed thus: 

“Look up to the open sky and the un- 
changing stars, and through them to 
the one great light that shines in the 
zenith of all, and you will hear a music, 
sweeter even than that of the spheres, 
as evolving from the Power that rules 
the spheres, proclaiming in tones of 
fullest and completest harmony, the one 
great principle of our intellectual and 
moral existence ;—Philosophy, Religion, 
and Poetry sit enthroned as a spiritual 
Triunity in the shrine of man’s highest 
nature. The perfect vision of all-em- 
bracing Truth, the vital feeling of all- 
blessing Good, and the living sense of 
all-gracing Beauty,—they form united 
the Divinity of Pure Reason.” 

There is scientific exactness and 
scholarly accuracy in the descriptive 
poetry, but it is marked above all by a 
notable pictorial quality, especially 
imagery drawn from sky and clouds. 


O Evening! thou art lovely:—in thy dress 

Of sober gray I woo thee, when thy star 

Comes o’er the hazy hills, that rise afar, 

When tender thoughts upon my spirit press, 

And with the whispering gales and fanning 
airs 

The quiet swelling of my bosom pairs; 

And by the lake that lieth motionless, 

Low in the secret hollow, where the shade, 

By bending elms and drooping willows made, 

Displays its peaceful canopy, and gives 

A moving picture to the lymph below, 

Where float the sapphire sky, the clouds of 
snow, 

The evening streaks, and every swarm that 
lives 

And murmurs in the dun air, and the leaves 

That quiver in the breath of night, and shine 

With slowly gathered drops, and boughs that 


play, 
Rising and falling gently, he who grieves 
For some deep-wounding sorfow, as is mine, 
In such a lonely shade his head may lay, 
And on the scented grass and flowers recline, 
And gaze upon the lingering light of day. 
* * * * 


The sun glows overhead 
Intensely, and the hot and sultry blue, 
Unclouded and unstained, burns with the blaze 
That fills the orb of noon: the panting hart 
Looks for a shelter, and a cool fresh spring 
To slake his thirst; the cattle in the brook 
Lave their hot sides, and underneath the elm, 
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Arching its hanging branches till they dip 
And kiss the scarcely gliding water, mute 

And patiently await the coming on 

Of evening, to go out around the beds 

Of tufted grass and wild-flowers, there to crop 
The tender herbage. 


There is also much of the thought and 
quietness of Wordsworth in the nature 
poems. 

All above 


Was purely azure, for no moon in heaven 
Walked in her brightness, and with snowy 


light 
Softened the deep intensity, that gave 
Such awe unto the blue serenity 
Of the high throne of gods, the dwelling-place 
Of suns and stars, which are to us as gods, 
The fountains of existence and the seat 
Of all we dream of glory. 


At times, in the reading of Percival’s 
letters and poetry, it seems he was too 
eager for fame, but his real feeling was 
undoubtedly expressed when he wrote 


Farewell! ye visions of my wayward brain, 

Farewell! I send you from this lonely bow’r— 

But I shall ne’er forget your soothing pow’r, 

Although perhaps we never meet again; 

Yet I have not commun’d with you in vain, 

If but some portion of that hallow’d fire, 

Which rous’d the ancient Bard to pour his 
strain, 

Has warm’d my lips and rais’d my spirit 
higher— 

Ye go abroad upon a stormy sea, 

But there are some, perchance, may not de- 
spise 

Such trifies, though they were compos’d by me, 

And they may view them with approving eyes, 

While I, as I have ever been, shall be, 

— reader of the woods, the waters, and the 
skies, 


The North American Review said of 
Percival: “He possesses the rare and 
divine art of imparting to language 
those mysterious and unearthly in- 
fluences which come to us from the 
strings of an Aeolian harp.” 


The years have revoked this and other 
extravagant contemporary praise as 
well as the judgment of certain pub- 
lishers who, shortly after Percival’s 
death, published his poems in the “blue 
and gold” binding then considered 
recognition of exceptionally high merit. 
But even if James Gates Percival must 
be denied a place among the truly 
significant poets, that does not lessen 
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the fascination of one of the strangest 
and most complex characters in our lit- 
erary history; nor can it deny the fit- 
ness of including some of his best pieces 
in anthologies of American poetry. And 
among them will undoubtedly be these: 


To Seneca Lake 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake! 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream! 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 

And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 

A sheet of silver spreads below, 

And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake! 

O, I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 


The Coral Grove 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

af ag the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 

ue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 

From coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air: 

There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 

There with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep 


sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
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And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of 
storms, 

Has made the top of the wave his own: 

And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 

When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 

Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 





TEACHING CHRONOLOGY IN HISTORY 


By Howarp E. WILSON 


AN ARGUMENT invariably advanced 
in justification of the study of history in 
high schools is that it may give the stu- 
dent a “long range view of things,” a 
perspective of the development through 
ages of historical institutions. Such a 
perspective has real and cultural value; 
it is essential to the proper understand- 
ing of history—but do the graduates of 
our history courses possess it? 

‘In most cases they do not. To most 
students the Civil War is as remote as 
the Revolution, and Benjamin Franklin 
and General Grant are equally re- 
moved from present day affairs. Dates 
and chronological tables, unless sup- 
ported by something more tangible than 
mental imagery, make but little accu- 
rate impression on young minds. Most 
students “cannot remember dates’; 
this is true largely because they lack a 
sense of proportion and of relative val- 
ues of time where years and even cen- 
turies are concerned. Even those stu- 
dents who best remember dates often 
have little conception of their true 
meaning. And because of this condi- 
tion the study of history fails to per- 
form one of its functions—loses one 
noteworthy qualification which makes 
it a valuable school subject. 

To remedy this we must give the 
student some definite idea of the rela- 
tive value of periods of time; we must 
teach him to place events in the proper 
perspective demanded by their nearness 
or remoteness. One method by which 
we history teachers can make the 
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chronological sequence of historical 
facts and movements stand out more 
clearly—a method worthy of wide imi- 
tation—is the use of a wall chart. To 
make clear to students in American 
history the passage of time covered in 
the course, I had placed across the 
front of the room a narrow strip of 
the material commonly used in bulletin 
boards. The strip, about sixteen feet 
long and three or four inches wide, was 
painted so as to be easily distinguished 
from the background, and was then di- 
vided into twenty-one equal spaces, 
each space representing twenty years. 
A few extra inches at each end made 
the left end represent 1492 and the 
right 1925. Thumb tacks are used in 
this board to mark important dates 
with the corresponding events. Con- 
stant reference to this diagram, espe- 
cially during the period before 1875, 
instilled into the minds of the students 
an approximately adequate conception 
of the relative remoteness of the events 
discussed. They could realize that a 
longer period of time elapsed between 
the discovery of America and the be- 
ginning of the United States than 
elapsed between 1776 and the inaugu- 
ration of Calvin Coolidge. As we pro- 
gressed through the course, the in- 
creasing number of illustrative thumb 
tacks on the board served to demon- 
strate the increasing complexity of 
history as well as its relation to the 
present. The chart kept before the 
student the chronological relation of 
the event discussed to every prior 
event, and kept all of them in their 
proper relation to the present. It sub- 
stituted concrete illustration for the 
mental imagery which too often falls 
down. 

This simple expedient, perhaps ele- 
mentary in character, is not new, nor 
original, nor a whole solution of the 
problem, yet it serves well the purpose 
of making concrete for the student 
that relation of time values which is so 
essential to good history and to an un- 
derstanding culture as well. 
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Rural Schools and the County Agent 


By W. W. Clark, Stevens Point 








THOSE WHO FRAMED and passed the 
law establishing the county agent sys- 
tem in Wisconsin evidently intended 
that there should be close cooperation 
between that office and the rural 
schools, for in outlining a list of the 
duties of the county agent, the law 
specifies that he “shall give such assist- 
ance as possible in the development of 
agricultural teaching in the schools of 
the county.” Another provision makes 
the county superintendent of schools 
an ex officio member of the county ag- 
ricultural committee of five who help 
to hire and supervise the county agent. 

Unfortunately, while there are now 
forty-seven counties with county 
agents, the extent of their “possible” 
assistance in teaching agriculture has 
been very limited in most cases. This 


situation probably exists partly because - 


teachers or agents are unable to devise 
ways of cooperating effectively, and 
partly because both lack appreciation 
of the value of such cooperation. A few 
county superintendents and county 
agents have, however, been able to ac- 
complish very valuable results in the 
improvement of agricultural teaching 
in their counties, and more general at- 
tention to possibilities would undoubt- 
edly have further good results. The 
superintendent and the county agent 
can help to improve the teaching of this 
subject, and they can also make it 
easier for the average rural teacher. 


Farm Bookkeeping 


The business management of a farm 
requires more or less bookkeeping, but 
the average rural teacher finds it hard 
to do much by herself toward teach- 
ing a practical system to her pupils. 
Recognizing this, a few county super- 
intendents have cooperated with county 
agents and with John S. Donald, farm 





record specialist of the College of Ag- 
riculture, in arranging for special prac- 
tice with the college farm record book 
by numerous seventh and eighth grade 
students. 

This work was first started in Wood 
county, and the following year (1923) 
Superintendent Lillian Chloupek and 
county agent R. R. Smith took up the 
idea in Manitowoc county and pushed 
it vigorously, with the result that last 
year 492 pupils in that county started 
the project and 468 finished it and re- 
ceived 20% credit on diploma arithme- 
tic standings. Door and Winnebago 
counties also carried on this project 
with large numbers of pupils last year. 
This year several additional counties 
are giving credit for such work. 

The details of the project have 
varied in different counties, but gen- 
erally they consist in requiring each 
pupil to secure the college farm rec- 
ord book (at a cost of 50c) and work 
out several months’ records for the 
home farm. The books are usually 
purchased through the county agent’s 
office, and the key-book worked out by 
the teacher is inspected by him. A new 
bulletin, Farm Accounts Made Easier, 
has been printed to go with the ac- 
count books. 

The county agent’s attitude toward 
this work is expressed by Mr. Smith, 
who writes, “To get anywhere with 
record keeping on the farm, we must 
start at the bottom by teaching the chil- 
dren in the schools.” 

The teacher’s attitude is reported by 
Miss Vera McGuire of Wonewoc, who 
says: “It really is amazing the work 
they do in one class period of 20 min- 
utes. They seem eager to get work 
done in other studies so they can work 
on their account books. That is 



























































one period of the day I need not wor- 
ry about discipline.” 


Project Outlines Furnished 


Since the county agent is closely con- 
nected with agricultural conditions and 
developments in the county, he is able 
to help teachers plan other projects for 
their agricultural classes which will 
be timely and valuable to the commu- 
nity. A year ago Miss Alice Gordon, Su- 
perintendent of Portage county, got 
county agent H. R. Noble to prepare 
outlines of three projects to be carried 
out for credit by rural school pupils, 
and these were furnished to all teach- 
ers. 

The projects covered (1) Milk Pro- 
duction Records in two phases, (2) 
Egg Production Records, and (3) a 
Study of the Need of Lime on the Home 
Farm. In addition to the brief sugges- 
tive outlines, Mr. Noble undertook to 
furnish schools where these projects 
were undertaken with information 
about testing milk and feeding cows 
and hens profitably. He also agreed to 
test samples of soil taken by the pu- 
pils in the lime project to determine 
acidity of the various fields. In this 
way the rural teachers of Portage 
county and their pupils are taking ad- 
vantage of the expert knowledge and 
equipment of the county agent for their 
own benefit. 


Lesson Leaves Supplied 


Recent years ,jhave seen a decline in 
clover growing in Wisconsin and an 
-increase.of interest in alfalfa. Starting 
alfalfa in counties where it is new re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of local 
requirements such as are available to 
few beside the county agent. 

To meet this situation in Clark coun- 
ty, the county superintendent and coun- 
ty agent Knipfel last year agreed to lay 
special emphasis on alfalfa in the 
teaching of agriculture, in connection 
with an alfalfa campaign in the county. 
While nearly 600 adult farmers were 
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joining the county alfalfa club to grow 
the crop for the first time, rural teach- 
ers were using a series of ten lessons 
on this crop, prepared by the county 
agent for class use, thus connecting 
their class work with the newest de- 
velopment on local farms. Similar les- 
sons on poultry production are planned 
for this spring in connection with a 
drive to double the county income from 
chickens. 


Milk Campaigns 


One of the recent important scien- 
tific discoveries is the importance of 
milk vitamins in the child’s diet. All 
teachers are aware of their value in 
promoting the health and progress of 
their pupils. How to make parents 
and children realize it is the problem. 

A number of Wisconsin counties have 
solved it by the organization of a “milk 
campaign.” The county agent’s inter- 
est having been secured, he assumes the 
general chairmanship of the drive and 
secures the assistance of the Agricul- 
tural College resources through Miss 
Gladys Stillman, extension milk special- 
ist. From two to six months are com- 
monly used in planning and arranging 
for the drive, but when all is ready, in 
one week every school in the county 
is visited by the speaker, who drives 
home the milk lesson, each village has 
an evening meeting for both parents 
and children, and all public organiza- 
tions, business men, and newspapers 
unite in driving home the “Milk for 
Health” lesson. 

There has been an important increase 
in consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in each county where this work 
has been done, with resulting improve- 
ment in the health of children and in 
their school work. 


Other Mutual Opportunities 


The organization of ,boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs, involving the teacher 
as local leader and the county agent as 
general manager of the county club ac- 
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tivities, is work which is rapidly ex- 


panding under the direction of a num-: 


ber of progressive Wisconsin county 
superintendents. Trempealeau county 
presents an outstanding example of 
what whole-hearted cooperation can 
accomplish the first year. County 
superintendent Esther Bjoland and 
county agent John Klinka believe they 
have a unique record in the fact that 
their club enrollment increased during 
the season, and more boys and girls 
finished projects than were enrolled at 
the first meetings. 


Community and school fairs profit 
largely by calling on the county agent 
for assistance. Preparation of premi- 
um lists, judging farm products and 
stock, speaking or securing speakers for 
evening meetings, and conducting dem- 
onstrations, all fall within the province 
of this official. Moreover, no county 
agent will accept a fee for his work in 
his own county, much less expect it. 
His traveling expenses are paid out of 
the appropriation for his office. Su- 
perintendent George Kelley of Green 
Lake and county agent James Lacey, 
among others, each year assist a num- 
ber of schools in putting on fairs which 
are important annual events in their 
communities. 

A unique imstance of service to a 
school was recently reported by county 
agent W. E. Spreiter of La Crosse. 
Knowing that he had furnished numer- 
ous barn plans to farmers, the school 
board asked if he could plan a new 
school building. The structure was re- 
cently completed, under Spreiter’s su- 
pervision, and a neat sum in archi- 
tects’ fees was saved. 


An important opportunity for schools 
and county agents to instruct not only 
children, but adults, is offered by the 
agitation in many counties for eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in cattle, swine, 
and poultry. Instruction in disease 
control, sanitation, and other related 
agricultural topics is made easy by tak- 
ing advantage of interest in the. local 


problem. Under these circumstances 
the county agent can well afford to sup- 
ply teachers with all the latest infor- 
mation on the topics, and he is anxious 
to do so. 


Call on the County Agent 


After all, one of the big problems in 
teaching agriculture in the rural schools 
is the selection of appropriate topics 
for instruction in a given community 
and then adapting general text book and 
bulletin information to local conditions 
—in brief, to make it practical. The 
county agent’s business is to help solve 
these particular problems. Call upon 
him! 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 


By Lois Coffey Mossman 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY has taught 
us that education is the reconstruction 
of experience, giving it a more social- 
ized value. In what way is this pe- 
culiarly applicable to rural education? 
What is the experience of rural chil- 
dren? How should it be made more 
social? 

The rural child has the advantage 
over the city child in that he is living in 
a community of such size that its en- 
tirety, its unity, may be sensed by the 
child. He knows the neighbors that 
constitute his community. They are 
personal acquaintances of his and of his 
family. His school is made up of the 
children of these neighbors. The school 
and the church often serve as the center 
of neighborhood life. The child grows 
up knowing himself to be a part of this 
community. He comes to be proud of 
its good qualities and he may even de- 
plore its undesirable qualities. His opin- 
ions and attitudes come to be colored by 
those of the people near him, associated 
with him in everyday life. The com- 


























munity’s problems become vital to his 
life; its prosperity is identified with his 
welfare. 

Such is the social situation in which 
the rural child is getting his life ex- 
periences. Now what is the work of 
the school in making these experiences 
more social? What is peculiarly needed 
in such a situation? Shall we leave him 
to formulate his ideas about his com- 
munity through the chance factors 
which may shape his thinking? 

Consideration of the community in- 
volves two aspects of social life. The 
one should develop more fully the sig- 
nificance of the community itself in the 
life of the child. It should develop his 
community consciousness. The other 
aspect should develop in the child an 
understanding of the relation of his 
community to similar communities and 
to the larger communities of which his 
is a part. Both should develop ideas of 
better community living. We then find 
in these two aspects suggestions of the 
work which the school may do in caus- 
ing the child’s experience to become 
more socialized. 

The school may help the child to gain 
a definite knowledge of the facts rela- 
tive to the size and importance of his 
community. Maps may be made to 
scale, showing streams, hills, lakes, and 
other physiographic features. On these 
maps may be located each farm. On 
one map may be indicated the products 
of the farms. Data can be secured from 
railroads, express companies, and deal- 
ers, to make these facts of production 
specific. The imports and exports of 
the community may be tabulated to give 
some notions of relative independence. 
On another may be shown population 
facts. On another may be located all 
industrial activities in which the people 
engage. The price of land, its tax valu- 
ation, the taxes, and the occupations of 
all adults may be charted. The ex- 
penditures of the community may like- 
wise be charted, showing what it does 
to maintain a form of government, a 
school, roads, a library, churches, and 
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other community facilities and organi- 
zations. 

Another interesting chart is one indi- 
cating the birthplace of each member of 
the community. If this is followed by 
having the children make a chart show- 
ing for each child his birthplace, that of 
his two parents, his four grandparents, 
and his eight great-grandparents, a no- 
tion can be gained of the heritage of the 
community in terms of national tradi- 
tions. 

Local history may profitably be 
studied. By gathering such records as 
are available, consulting the older citi- 
zens, and visiting places of historic in- 
terest, a good picture may be obtained 
of past achievements. If enough places 
of historic significance are available, a 
map can well show them. A collection 
of old pictures, books, costumes, dishes, 
weapons, and such items of historic 
significance as the community contains 
may be made and used as the center of 
interest in a program depicting the 
early history. Thus the history, ge- 
ography, resources, products, occupa- 
tions, population, and organizations 
may be studied. The results will be a 
much more definite notion of just what 
the child’s community is. 

For the second aspect of community 
life activities are necessary which will 
teach the child just how the life where 
he lives is related to the world beyond. 
The home situation may be compared 
with that of other centers of living. 
Which is more dense in population? 
Which has similar resources? Which 
different? What other occupations are 
followed than those he knows at home? 
Which communities are most closely re- 
lated to his? To follow this last ques- 
tion, the child may make two maps. On 
one he may locate first his home. From 
this as a center draw red lines to points 
to which home products are shipped. 
This map will show how far-reaching is 
the work done at home. On another 
map locate first the home. Then locate 
all the places from which things have 
been shipped to the home in a given unit 
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of time. Connect these places with the 
home center by blue lines. This will be 
an index of how far his community 
looks for the things it needs and uses. 
The two will tell how much interde- 
pendence exists between the home and 
the outside world. 

Data may be collected indicating the 
number of radios in the community, the 
use that is made of these, the number 
of magazines and newspapers being re- 
ceived in the homes, the number of 
instances in which members of the com- 
munity have in a given unit of time 
gone away from home on visits, or busi- 
ness, the number of visits of other peo- 
ple to the community, and the number 
of times each child has been away from 
home, and where. The facts revealed 
by such data will suggest lines of activ- 
ity which the school may encourage. 
Particularly will it be found valuable 
for the school to give some time to the 
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discussion of the contents of newspa- 
pers and magazines. Such discussions 
are fruitful in developing new interests 
which are enriching to life because they 
initiate new connections with life out- 
side. A school bulletin board is a val- 
uable asset to this end. On it children 
will learn to post pictures, clippings, 
and bulletins which they will share with 
other children. The reports on these 
are very stimulating to class discussion 
of current events, and group discussions 
are a vital source of growth in social- 
mindedness. 

The intent of all this work is to help 
children to evaluate their own com- 
munity in terms of living in it, in terms 
of making it more worth while, and in 
terms of understanding its relationships 
to the outside world. Such work should 
be socializing in the better sense if the 
work is done so that it makes a differ- 
ence in the way the children conduct 
their lives relative to other people. 








Construction of a new high school at Rosen- 
dale will probably be started this spring, ac- 
cording to members of the board of education 
ra o Rosendale Union Free High school dis- 
rict, 

Construction of a new building has been un- 
der consideration for many months and has 
resulted in several court actions. The question 
of dissolving the district was carried into the 
circuit and supreme courts, but the movement 
was beaten in both places. 





The result of a year’s study of Racine’s edu- 
eational system and recommendations for 
changes are embodied in a report submitted to 
the secretary of the board of education by 
Prof. A. S. Barr of the department of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 

The report, which will soon be .ready for 
publication, represents the opinions and recom- 
mendations of a committee of 18 nationally 
known authorities on education. The cémmit- 
tee has been engaged in its preparation since 
Feb. 1, 1925, when it was authorized to start 
work. 

Professor Barr’s report has been prepared 
and submitted as a companion report to the 
building survey submitted some time ago by 
Prof. Franklin Bobbitt, of the department of 
education of the University of Chicago. 





J. H. McNeal, superintendent of schools of 
Beloit, was elected president of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers association at the annual 





convention in Madison, February 12. He suc- 
ceeds V. G. Barnes, Madison. 

Other officers are: F. V. Powell, Platteville, 
first vice-president; Louise Earl, Richland Cen- 
ter, second vice-president; Vida Smith, Madi- 
son, secretary; and Earl C. McInnis, Jefferson, 
treasurer. 

R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg, was elected to the 
executive committee for three years. 





Madison high school students of 14 years 
and over are given an opportunity to take a 
trip through the French pioneer territory 
from Chicago to Portland as the result of ac- 
tion recently taken by the board of education. 

The board voted to accept a proposal made 
by the Franco-American branch of the Ameri- 
can Good Will association that high school stu- 
dents participate in oratorical contests in 
March. Contests are to be held only between 
city schools and not between inter-city schools. 
Parochial high schools are also included. 

Winners will be entitled to take the trip, 
which starts at Chicago July 15. 





Muskego (Waukesha county) dedicated a 
handsome new two-room schoolhouse on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and Judge Agnew of Wauke- 
sha made the address of the evening. 

Judge Agnew also spoke at the dedication 
of a new $14,000 school building at Stone- 
bank on Washington’s birthday, the program 
for which is being arranged by the Parent- 
Teacher association. 
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EDITORIAL 





OUR FAVORITE SCIENTIST, Old Doc 
Debunker, reports that he is about ready 
to announce the results of his investiga- 
tions into the causes of doctoritis. 
He has used scientific statistical meth- 
ods wherever possible, and is now sub- 
jecting his conclusions to a rigid exam- 
ination to determine the probable error 
and the standard deviation from the 
egocentric norm. We hope to publish 
his findings when and if they are ever 
found. 


Wisconsin has one of the few sound 
Retirement Funds in the United States. 
Perhaps no educational legislation in 
Wisconsin was ever so carefully pre- 
pared by experts and well informed leg- 
islators. After five years the Fund is 
on a more secure foundation than 
seemed possible when it was organized. 
The only dangers now seen are those 
growing out of political and economic 
greed, which, of course, must be 
watched and guarded against. We feel 
that the Fund should be regarded as a 
trust fund, to be administered as such 
without fear or favor. 


We quote this from the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for December. 


“Last year fully 30,000 teachers in Cali- 
fornia rode through to the end of the line, but 
only 24,000 paid their fare. The remaining 
6,000 slipped by without paying and rode free. 

“Whatever of good has been written into the 
school law of California for the past ten or 
fifteen years has been either initiated or ad- 
vanced by the school people themselves 
through their state organization, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

“Furthermore, whatever of ill-advised or un- 
progressive legislation has been offered, has 
found the organized vigilance of this Associa- 
tion at hand to challenge it. 

“Matters concerning almost every educa- 
tional detail, as well as questions affecting sal- 
aries, retirement, and tenure, are subject to 
legislation in California. Wherever such mat- 
ters are being discussed, there you will find a 
C. T. A. worker, safeguarding your interests 








and those of the school from which you draw 
your salary—the Switchman in the Tower who 
sees that your work train may glide through 
without disaster.” 


Change 30,000 to 20,000; 24,000 to 
15,000; California to Wisconsin, and it 
fits us perfectly. 


Connotations of words are often more 
significant than their original and 
formal meanings. Citizenship is sur- 
rounded with a golden halo, but polities 
has taken on a sinister significance. 
And yet politics is but the machinery set 
up to realize the desires of a country’s 
citizens. The decadence of the one and 
the glorification of the other would be 
interesting if the tendency were not 
toward even greater separation of the 
end and the means. 

One listens with amusement, amaze- 
ment, or with real fear to the unfair 
and partisan criticism of public officials 
constantly expressed on the street, the 
platform, and in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The immediate results are not 
dangerous, but in the long run there de- 
velops a stereotype in the minds of 
young people that public life is dis- 
honest, dangerous, and unappreciated. 
With this goes a contempt for officials 
and for law. 

Sneering at politics, office holders, 
and leaders of public thought has al- 
ready done much harm. Doubtless 
many officials deserve it, but our ob- 
servation is that the majority of public 
servants are honest, sincere, and hard 
working. They are neither “tax-eaters” 
nor loafers. They are entitled to a 
square deal, but, more than this, the 
state and nation are not going to be 
helped by whining and fault finding. It 
should Be one of our duties to teach the 
truth about government and the officers 
of the government. Then politics will 
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move toward statesmanship, and pol- 
itics and citizenship become synony- 
mous. 





A “business coach” who lectured in 
Milwaukee recently is quoted by the 
papers as having said that “the box 
office is the acid test of success in the 
United States, and everybody has a box 
office. If school teachers could be suc- 
cessful in the business world they would 
be in the business world. Nine out of 
ten persons fail because they are 
trained to fail in public school, in high 
school, and in college.” There are 
numerous other statements of the same 
kind. Assuming that the “coach” has 
been accurately quoted, his observations 
are interesting. It is refreshing to 
know that the real ideals of America 
are after all so simple. We had an im- 
pression that many people teach who 
could be quite successful in business. 
But it seems not. What, brethren and 
sisters, shall we do to reform ourselves? 





FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF MAIN 
STREET 


There is only one institution large 
enough to embrace all the diverse ele- 
ments of our civilization. The home 
can’t do it, for the home divides us; the 
church separates us, and the courts of 
law drive us asunder. The one big thing 
in our American life that stands for 
democracy is the public school.—Dal- 
las Lore Sharp. 





Some boys have got an education 
without going to school; many boys 
have gone to school without getting an 
education; but the best way for most 
boys to get an education is to go to 
school.—Lyman Abbott. 





The English do not take our educa- 
tional psychologists very seriously. The 
psychologists make up for it by taking 
themselves very seriously. They switch 
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from socialized recitations to project 
method; from coefficients to coordina- 
tion; from tests and measurements to 
curriculum revisions with such chame- 
leon-like naivete that our laughter be- 
comes rapturous if not positively rup- 
turous. 

These experts are humorous to the 
real teacher who knows that standardi- 
zation is impossible; to the teacher who 
knows that children are individuals and 
cannot be card-indexed. cataloged, 
classified, stamped, and numbered. 
Above all, they are most humorous to 
the teacher who is able to get under the 
reserve of the child and reach its soul 
through love, understanding, and ap- 
preciation. To such a teacher the rules 
and formulae, the recipes and postu- 
lates, the charting, graphing, testing 
and measuring are things to talk about 
at educational conventions but they are 
also things to smile over while facing a 
group of “shining morning faces” with 
little individual souls behind them.— 
Fort Dearborn Independent. 





A conservative is a man with a pull, 
a progressive one with -push.—Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 





Some modistes have a lot of money 
invested in their business, but you can 
surely make an evening gown these 
days without much backing. — New 
York American. 





We know people who throw their 
mouths into high gear before their 
minds begin to turn over.—Doce De- 
bunker. 





A master of arts or a doctor of phi- 
losophy is now a boy whose parents 
have enough money to keep him in col- 
lege until the professors are tired of 
looking at him. Our nation will prob- 
ably be saved for a few years at least, 
by the young men who cannot go to a 
college or university.—Dr. J. B. Tinley, 
University of New Mexico. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 





STATUTORY METHODS OF ES- 
TABLISHING MINIMUM STAND- 
ARDS FOR FARM SCHOOLS 


The Service of the State in Public 
Education 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of THE WIS- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION it was 
pointed out that the state is concerned 
in guaranteeing to Wisconsin boys and 
girls certain minimum standards of ed- 
ucation in the public schools. It has 
further indicated its financial obligation 
and its acceptance of public education 
as a state function by setting up other 
funds to be distributed to the various 
types of schools which meet certain con- 
ditions tending to raise the levels of 
teaching and learning. This article is 
intended to show how the state has de- 
veloped and maintained its direct over- 
sight of public education through the 
distribution of special school funds 
conditioned upon the maintenance of 
certain educational standards. 

Perhaps the greatest need for this 
oversight has developed in the educa- 
tion of rural children. The state has 
provided for two classes of rural 
schools, and has guaranteed to any dis- 
trict maintaining a rural school of the 
second class a share in all state and 
county school monies. To districts main- 
taining a rural school of the first class 
it has offered, in addition to the con- 
stitutional aid granted to schools of the 
second class, a special state apportion- 
ment to the amount of $50 annually, if 
the districts meet certain standards set 
up by law, or by the regulations of the 
state superintendent. These standards 
are: (1) A school year of at least nine 
months; (2) an adequate school build- 
ing; (3) out-buildings meeting the 
standard of the State Board of Health; 
(4) an approved system of ventilation 


and heating; (5) adequate apparatus 
and text books; (6) the satisfactory 
quality of teaching. During the school 
year 1924-25, 721 one-room rural 
schools met these standards, and re- 
ceived a total of $36,050 state aid as 
first class rural schools. These schools 
constitute about 11% of all one-room 
rural schools in the state. Obviously 
the aid offered is not sufficient to make 
it possible for financially weak districts 
to meet the requirements. Some more 
adequate method of financing improve- 
ments must be devised if the state is 
properly to perform its function of 
maintaining satisfactory standards in 
these schools. 

The state has recognized that dis- 
tricts with a valuation less than $75,000 
are unable to raise by direct taxation 
sufficient funds to maintain adequate 
school facilities for their children. To 
care for such districts it has provided 
an additional aid sufficient to make it 
possible for the school district to main- 
tain school at least eight months and to 
pay the legal minimum salary to teach- 
ers. Not more than $15,000 can be dis- 
tributed for such aid during the year. 

This is in reality the only equaliza- 
tion fund established by the state to 
make possible proper school facilities in 
financially weak districts. It is woe- 
fully inadequate, since the limitation on 
the annual state aid is so low and the 
total amount available for distribution 
is insignificant. 

The state has recognized the problem 
involved in the large annual turnover 
of teachers in rural schools. At present 
this turnover amounts to more than 
sixty per cent of the total number of 
teachers employed. In attempting to 
overcome this disadvantage the state 
has provided that those teachers who re- 
main in the same rural school two or 
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more successive years shall receive out 
of state funds two dollars a month for 
each month taught during the second 
year, four dollars a month for each 
month taught during the third year, and 
eight dollars a month for each month 
taught during the fourth or any suc- 
ceeding year in the same school. 

It has further provided that those 
teachers graduated from a rural school 
course of two years beyond high school 
graduation, who teach in a one room 
rural school, shall receive as a state 
bonus ten dollars for each month taught 
during the first year and fifteen dollars 
for each month taught during each suc- 
ceeding year in the same district. 

In order to raise the level of instruc- 
tion in these rural schools, the state has 
provided for supervising teachers to as- 
sist the county superintendent in the 
work of rural school supervision. At 
present there are one hundred and five 
supervising teachers whose entire sal- 
aries and expenses are paid by the state 
out of the common school fund. 

The state has recognized that the 
child who lives at some distance from 
the rural school is entitled to be brought 
to the school, since it is not always pos- 
sible to bring the public school to him. 
It has therefore enacted legislation pro- 
viding state aid both to parents and to 
school districts which transport chil- 
dren to the public school from beyond a 
two mile limit. During the past year 
this state aid for transportation has ex- 
ceeded $120,000. 

The state has recognized its responsi- 
bility for the training of rural teachers 
by providing for county rural normal 
schools and teacher training depart- 
ments of high schools, in addition to the 
rural courses in state normal schools. 
In accordance with state legislation 
there have been established 31 county 
rural normal schools and 24 rural 
teacher training departments in high 
schools. State aid to these county rural 
schools during the past year totaled 
$296,000, and to the teacher training 
courses of high schools $25,000. 
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To provide for additional training to 
those teachers already in service the 
state has set up institute funds amount- 
ing to approximately $12,000. These 
funds are used to pay the salaries and 
expenses of institute conductors and 
lecturers who meet the rural teachers 
annually at more than one hundred 
county institutes. 

There are now in Wisconsin approx- 
imately six hundred and twenty state 
graded schools. These schools repre- 
sent a finer degree of standardization on 
the part of the state than that attempt- 
ed in first class rural schools. 

These state graded schools are es- 
sentially rural schools. The second 
class state graded schools are elemen- 
tary schools of two departments, and 
those of the first class are schools of 
three or more departments, both classes 
meeting certain standards set up by the 
state. These standards are as follows: 
(1) Not more than 45 pupils shall be 
enrolled in any one department of a 
state graded school for twenty consecu- 
tive days; (2) the average daily at- 
tendance for the year shall be at least 30 
in a school of the second class, and at 
least 45 in the three departments of the 
school of the first class; (3) all persons 
employed in both classes of schools shall 
be competent teachers and shall meet 
certain standards of qualification set up 
in the statutes; (4) the schoolhouse, 
outhouses, grounds, furniture and 
equipment must meet certain standards 
set up by the state superintendent of 
schools. Schools of the second class re- 
ceive $200 state aid and those of the 
first class $300, with an additional hun- 
dred dollars to a school of either class 
for maintaining certain industrial work. 

The state provides $275,000 as aid to 
high schools. Of this amount $100,000 
is appropriated as general aid, $75,000 
for union and consolidated high schools, 
and $100,000 as special aid for such high 
school vocational subjects as agricul- 
ture, commercial courses, manual arts, 
and home economics. The legislature 
provided for the payment of one half 
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the amount expended for instruction in 
district free high schools, but not to ex- 
ceed $500, and from $900 to $1,500 to 
union and consolidated high schools, the 
amount to be apportioned according to 
the number of teachers employed. The 
total number of high schools and special 
courses has outstripped the progress of 
state apportionments. Instead of $500 
annual state aid to district high schools, 
the total amount has been prorated so 
that the general high school aid is 
$317.47 and the maximum general aid 
to union and consolidated high schools 
is $971.50. The special aids have be- 
come a mere pittance—$168.96 for com- 
mercial courses and $120.68 to $168.96 
for the other special courses. Evidently 
the legislature intended to provide as 
state aid one half of the high school in- 
structional costs if the high schools at- 
tained certain standards set up by law 
and state regulations. 

When it provided for the special edu- 
cation of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children the state assumed prac- 
tically the entire cost of such instruc- 
tion, after setting up certain standards 
to be attained. In 1925 state funds ex- 
pended for this special education 
amounted to $140,626.35. 

In addition to these state aids, certain 
apportionments have been made for 
county schools of agriculture and school 
buildings for county training and con- 
solidated schools, provided, again, that 
approved standards be maintained. 

A summary of the various amounts of 
state support to schools follows: 
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STATE AID FOR EDUCATION 
Rural Schools 1925 


First Class Rural Schools_____ $36,050.00 
Aid to Dists. (under $75,000 
WEL tow cionn ieee ae, 16,359.59 
Teachers in Rural Schools____- 66,711.13 
PIANSNOTEAGON. no - 6 fhe 118,002.15 
State Graded Schools________~_ 146,100.00 
County Rural School Supervision 
and Teachers’ Training. 
County Training Schools______ 296,057.24 
County Schools of Agriculture 
and Domestic Economy____- 36,000.00 
County and State Teachers’ In- 
RESON oo ee ge 12,000.00 
County Supervising Teachers__ 233,847.15 
High Schools 
5 ie Se ar eS ane RARE Te 
Teacher Training .........._- 25,000.00 
Special Schools 
Deaf, Defective Speech, and 
[LN aR Soa See CR Ee Ra OED - 140,626.35 
Common School Fund 
Common School Fund, distribu- 
NIG OE a Sa oe ae es 3,472,990.77 
Buildings 
County Training School Build- 
LE eS ASR 5 BERS Te BR 6,000.00 
Consolidated Rural Schools__- 8,000.00 


It is quite evident that in the past the 
state has clearly recognized its financial 
obligation to support public education. 
Its concern with regard to the quality 
of that education has manifested itself 
in the creation of standards for the 
physical school plants, equipment, mini- 
mum school year, minimum require- 
ments for the training of teachers, etc. 
The financial program of the state for 
public education has not kept pace with 
modern demands on our public schools, 
nor with the original legislative intent. 





The good teacher first of all makes it 
his fundamental purpose to allow rather 
than to require, to suggest rather than 
to demand, to stimulate rather than to 
force, to dominate possibly at times, but 
never to domineer, to trust rather than 
to suspect.—Western School Journal 





I consider a human soul without edu- 
cation like marble in a quarry, which 
shows none of its inherent beauties un- 








ever was, or ever shall be.—John Ruskin 


til the skill of the polisher sketches out 
the colors, makes the surface shine, and 
discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, 
and vein that runs throughout the body 
of it—Addison 





There is a true Church wherever one 
hand meets another helpfully, and that 
is the only holy or Mother Church which 
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Education in Vocational Agriculture 


By LOUIS M. SASMAN, State Supervisor 





CAN FARMING be made pleasant and 
profitable? Over sixteen hundred farm 
boys of Wisconsin are trying to answer 
this question by taking work in vo- 
cational agriculture in high schools and 
county schools of agriculture during 
1925-1926. Besides these sixteen hun- 


dred farm boys, there are six hundred - 


boys in small villages and over one hun- 
dred fifty farm girls who are attempt- 
ing to answer this question by a thor- 
ough study of farm problems under well 
trained, farm-reared instructors. 

The farmer of today faces problems 
such as no previous generation has had 
to face. For many of those problems 
there has been no preparation either in 
farm experience or school training. As 
a result there is an increasing demand 
for training on the part of the farm 
boys, that they may have some prepara- 
tion for the ever increasing pressure of 
competition, high taxes, and poor or- 
ganization. 

Vocational education in agriculture is 
attempting to meet this demand. That 
rural communities believe in the at- 
tempt is evidenced by the fact that 
nearly 1,200 more boys are enrolled in 
vocational agricultural classes in 1925- 
26 than in 1919-1920. 

The methods used in teaching agricul- 
ture to these pupils have established 
new standards in instructional methods 
throughout the United States. When 
the teaching of agriculture was first be- 
gun in secondary schools a textbook 
was provided and the subject was 
studied with very little regard, in many 
cases, for the practical application of 
theories in the everyday farm life of the 
pupil. These methods were seriously 
objected to, however, for farmers had 
very little respect for “book learning” 
in agriculture. The passage of the 
Smith-Hughes law in 1917 brought with 
it a demand for instruction by home 





projects by means of which pupils could 
put into practice on their home farms 
the ideas presented in the classroom. 
This home project or directed practice 
idea has now become the central idea 
around which instruction in vocational 
agriculture is built. 

The curriculum now most popular in 
Wisconsin consists of Farm Crops, the 
first year; Farm Animals, the second 
year; Farm Mechanics and Shop Work, 
the third year; and Farm Management 
and Economics, the fourth year. Each 
pupil in each of these courses is re- 
quired to carry a project related to the 
material studied during that year. 

During this first year, while studying 
Farm Crops, he may have a grain or 
corn project, growing from one to five 
or ten acres of corn, using carefully se- 
lected pure bred seed, carrying on his 
operations of planting, cultivation, and 
harvesting under the supervision of his 
father and the instructor in agricul- 
ture, and keeping a systematic record 
of all expense and income. Hundreds 
of farmers in this state have changed 
from ordinary seed to pure bred seed in 
corn, grain, and potato growing because 
of the demonstration their sons have 
given them on their home farms as a re- 
sult of the directed practice in Farm 
Crops. 

The second year, while studying 
Farm Animals, the boy may secure a 
pure bred colt or a pure bred calf to 
feed and care for, keeping the same 
careful records as he did with his crop 
project. Incidentally, he has a crop 
project as well to provide feed for his 
animals. If his project is a pig project, 
he may grow rape and oats to provide 
pasture for the sow and litter; if it is a 
calf or a dairy cow project, he may put 
in an acre of alfalfa to see if he can im- 
prove the ration of his dairy herd. 

The third year, in connection with the 
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Elmer Graeger, Waterloo, showing his Pure Bred Holstein 
at the State Fair, 1922 


Farm Machine and Shop Work, .the boy 
may construct a hog or poultry house, 
build a self-feeder for his hogs, put a 
concrete floor into the dairy barn, or 
overhaul and repair the farm engine. 
The fourth year he usually carries a 
management project in connection with 
his study of Farm Management and 
Economics. This project may be the 
keeping of a year’s record of his home 
dairy: herd or a set of Farm Accounts, 
using the system recommended by the 
Farm Management Department of the 
College of Agriculture. The whole pur- 
pose of the project work and all of the 
study is to so prepare the pupil that at 
the end of his four year course he will 
be able to go out, trained to take his 
place on the farm and in the community 
as one who realizes the problems in- 
volved in farming occupations and the 
means of meeting at least some of those 
problems. 

Does this instruction really function 
to send boys back to the farm as real, 
practical farmers? Two or three ex- 
amples out of the hundreds that could 
be given will show that it does. In 
1924-25, Englebert Ley, a pupil in the 


department of vocational agriculture at 
Dodgeville, husked seventy bushels per 
acre of pure bred seed corn on his di- 
rected practice plot of two and one-half 
acres, and showed a net profit of $91.96. 

Joseph Treleven, of Omro, was en- 
rolled in the department of Vocational 
Agriculture from 1919 to 1923. Through 
his directed practice work, he intro- 
duced pure bred Guernsey cattle on his 
home farm. He is now at home, with 
his father, building up a fine herd of 
cattle and taking an active part in the 
management of the farm. 

Merrill Ross, a village boy in the de- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture at 
Belleville, Wisconsin, secured a pure 
bred Jersey calf for his directed prac- 
tice in July, 1923. Since then, he has 
bought two heifers and is selling milk to 
people in the village. He has kept an 
accurate record of his activities, so that 
he knows exactly what his profits are. 
He raises a large part of the feed for 
his cattle; so he is greatly increasing 
his knowledge of farming practices 
through his directed practice work. 

Truman Woodruff, a former pupil in 
the department of Chippewa Falls, 
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writes: “After I had taken Animal 
Husbandry, Agronomy, and Soils, I be- 
came so interested in trying to apply 
their principles to the home farm that 
at the end of two years I found myself 
deeply interested in farming and have 
been growing more interested ever 
since.” 

The instruction of these sixteen hun- 
dred farm boys in the four year courses 
of vocational agriculture is, however, 
but a part of the work of the instruc- 
tors in vocational agriculture. During 
1925-26 these men are giving over 60 
part-time and evening courses, reaching 
over 500 farm boys and 300 farmers, 
and unit courses of from ten to twenty 
lessons in such subjects as Feeding 
Dairy Cattle, Growing Legumes, Im- 
proving Soil Fertility, Overhauling 
Farm Motors, Keeping Farm Records, 
and Marketing Farm Products. Each 
of the boys and men in these courses 
will also carry on some piece of directed 
practice work, such as keeping herd 
records, growing alfalfa or soy beans, 
improving the dairy ration, or culling 
the poultry flock and feeding for better 
egg production. Through the part-time 
schools, many more farm boys are now 
being given an opportunity to receive 
instruction which will help them solve 
the problems they must face. 

In addition to their work in the full 
time and part time courses in agricul- 
ture, the instructors in vocational agri- 
culture last year gave individual help to 
over four thousand farmers through 
such services as seed inoculation, seed 
treatment, soil or lime testing, assisting 
with registration of cattle, culling poul- 
try, and testing milk. They also par- 
ticipated in more than 500 community 
meetings such as Farm Bureau, Farm 
Equity, Community Club, and Breed 
Association meetings. Besides these 
things, they visited hundreds of rural 
schools, organizing boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and imparting ideas which give 
thousands of farm boys and girls a 
greater interest in their life on the 
farm. 
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MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


January 9, 1926. 

The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association was held in the Secretary’s 
office Saturday, January 9, at 10 A. M. 
Present: Mr. Anderson, Miss Hannan, 
Mr. Kircher, Miss McCormick, Mr. 
Sanders, Mr. Holt, and Miss Waters. 

Reading of minutes of the last meet- 
ing dispensed with. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were received, placed on file, 
and accepted, subject to examination 
and audit by certified public account- 
ant. 

President-elect Holt and H. W. 
Kircher now took places. 

The budget for 1926 was distributed 
as follows: 








General 

Sf ee RES Eee eee $250 
PrCesuter |S caw aah ceo 400 
Executive Committee __.___-_--- 500 
CONPEIION Fo5ees Sook ee 6,000 
ORNS We Piet et eat ok ieee wee 800 
gesting Oimcie 2528. e aoc eece 500 
Commitiees: ce. 52 seca So8 1,000 
PHCIABINUON, oso ooo ease 300 
Insurance and Bonds ----------- 100 

$9,850 

Secretary’s Office 

ONG en ale ee eee eS $1,400 
Telephone and Telegraph ___---- 200 
DUBPNES ok sat cabowncuanwacs 600 
PORES Goo eno Con neee oe 450 
re: no ee Fe eae 1,000 
fa EE Sr merereeetceien = Sey Soe 1,000 
DUPSOrI MUONS, 222525 oo oes oe 100 
SPER eer ae eees ete ee 9,560 
Gremen. 22 oe ae no ee 400 
LESTE Es a ea es SRE Le ep me ER 750 

$15,460 
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Cost of Printing and Mailing____- $11,000 
Receipts from Advertising ~----- 7,000 


IGS CORE 25 eee eos $4,000 
























Mr. Kircher offered the following 
motion, which was seconded by Mr. 
Sanders: 


Resolved that the expenses of the Wiscon- 
sin director of the N. E. A. to the summer 
meeting at Philadelphia in 1926 be paid by the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, but not to the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. The motion was carried, all voting aye 
except Miss Hannan, who voted no. 


On motion of Mr. Sanders with sec- 
ond by Mr. Anderson the following 
resolution was passed, all voting aye: 


Resolved that we recommend to the dele- 
gates from Wisconsin to the N. E. A. meeting 
that they support an amendment to eliminate 
payment of annual affiliation dues. Also, that 
they propose to the N. E. A. the payment by 
that organization of the expenses of state 
directors. 


It was moved by Mr. Kircher and 
seconded by Mr. Anderson that $60 of 
each delegate’s expenses to the N. E. A. 
be paid by the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation. 
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It was moved by Mr. Anderson with 
second by Miss Waters that $6000 be 
added to permanent investment fund, 
the president, secretary, and treasurer 
to buy bonds to that amount. All 
voted aye. 

Eleven delegates and alternates to 
the N. E. A. meeting at Philadelphia 
were named subject to their accept- 
ance. 

Meeting adjourned. 

E. G. DOUDNA, Secretary. 





THE 1926 MEETING 


PLANS ARE UNDER WAY for the an- 
nual meeting of the State Association at 
Milwaukee, November 4, 5, 6. The 
talent for the general program will be 
announced in an early number. Sec- 
tion chairmen are at work on depart- 
ment programs and will doubtless be 
glad to receive suggestions. 
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1926 SECTION CHAIRMAN 


Section Chairman Address 
Agriculture—W. C. Christensen__Chip’wa Falls 
All Science—H. A. Atwood_______- Milwaukee 
Biology—Jessie Menzies_________--- Janesville 
Chemistry—T. R. Moyle__________- Milwaukee 
Civics-Economics—C. H. Borden ___Platteville 
Commercial—L, F. Newell_____-_- Fond du Lac 
Education of ee Fitzgerald_Oshkosh 
English—Miss L. Collyer____.__.___---Racine 
Educational Measurements— 

We; WAVIB gas te 8 Beaver Dam 
Elementary Principals—W. F. Hood___-Racine 
Fine Arts—A. G. Pelikan_________- Milwaukee 
General Science—M. J. W. Phillips__West Allis 
Geography—C. F. Watson_____- Stevens Point 


Grammar Grades—W. P. Roseman_ Whitewater 
Health Education—W. C. Sieker___ Milwaukee 
High School Principals—G. M. Wiley_La Crosse 
History—B. W. Wells__------------- Madison 
Home Economics— 


Bessie May Allen_______.__Stevens Point 


Intermediate—Amy Bronsky ___-_--- Superior 
Junior High School— 

L. H. Dressendorfer__-_-__--_--_- Marshfield 
Kindergarten-Primary— 

PR y MeOMMOS loa t Milwaukee 
Latin—Leta M. Wilson_______.-_---- Madison 


Library—Eleanor Weir Welch__Stevens Point 


Manual Arts—R. R. Van Duzee____West Allis 
Mathematics—Mary Evans -_-_--_- peta a Madison 
Mental Hygiene—Pauline Camp-__-_-__- Madison 


Modern Languages—L. C. Baker__--_Appleton 
Moral Education—Berl Dougherty__ Milwaukee 
Music—Herman F. Smith_________Milwaukee 
Physics—John Arbuthnot ________-_Janesville 
Parent-Teachers— 

Mrs. Geo. Zachow____--__-----Milwaukee 
Physical Education—W. A. Cox________Racine 
Rural Section—M. C. Palmer. _._Columbus 
Vocational Education— 


H. G. Stewart_-__- _Green Bay 


The American Art Aid Bureau, a de- 
partment of the American Crayon Com- 
pany, was recently organized to help 
art teachers solve general and specific 
problems. Mr. Pedro J. Lemos and Mr. 
John T. Lemos of Stanford University 
are in charge of the work. Requests 
should be sent to The American Art 
Aid, Stanford University, California. 
Teachers may also secure free copies of 
a new booklet called “An Art Outline for 
Grade Teachers,” which consists of a 


general series of problems compiled for 
classroom work, with successive steps 
for each grade and semester from the 
first to the eighth carefully outlined. 
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We are holding a refund check for $2 
payable to Daphne Bullard, and one for 
$1 payable to F. G. Wood. If the payees 
wiil tell us where to send the checks we 
shall be glad to forward them at once. 





Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State 
Historical Society, has prepared, and the So- 
ciety has just published, a “Schedule for the 
Study of Local History of Wisconsin Rural 
Towns.” It is a brochure of six pages and is 
called a teacher’s edition because it is designed 
particularly to serve the needs of teachers who 
are investigating local conditions historically. 

The first use to which the schedule is being 
put is in collecting, with the aid of one select- 
ed teacher in each town, a body of much need- 
ed data on the subject of population changes 
in the four lake shore counties of Kenosha, 
Racine, Milwaukee, and Ozaukee. Doctor 
Schafer has made a tour through these coun- 
ties to enlist the cooperation of teachers and 
give those selected the necessary instructions 
about beginning the work. He has had the 
earnest support and cooperation of the county 
superintendents, and the teachers enrolled are 
taking hold of their problem in an encourag- 
ing manner. 

Part One of the brochure presents (I) a 
series of twenty-seven questions on educa- 
tional conditions; (II) deals with the drift to 
the city; (III) is on the westward movements; 
(IV) on immigrants. Part Two presents an 
outline, under six subheads, for an essay in 
which the material to be gathered is to be con- 
structively set forth in narrative form. 


The Howell school was the first school in 
Racine to begin regulation of traffic. The 
school is situated on one of the busiest streets, 
with an average of seven cars a minute during 
regular hours, and eighteen cars a minute dur- 
ing the noon hour. The school is cooperating 
with the police department in traffic regula- 
tion. 

Five junior police have been sworn into 
service by the police department and it is their 
duty to assist in all safety work of the school. 
To either approach of the school a police holds 
a caution sign which says, “SCHOOL Drive 
Slowly,” and two policemen are ready to as- 
sist groups of children across the street with 
the “Stop” sign with the same power that the 
regular traffic police would have. All children 
living south of the street in front of the school 
cross at only one crossing both in going and 
coming to school. 

The project is carried on under pupil con- 
trol in a very businesslike manner, and daily 
papers express favorable comments. The 
Howell school faculty believe that pupils can 
do many things that adults heretofore would 
not foster. One arrest has been made and the 
judge decided in favor of the junior police. 
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In a well-written book we are presented 
with the maturest -reflections or the happiest 
flights of a mind of uncommon excellence. It 
is impossible that we can be much accustomed 
to such companions without attaining some re- 
semblance to them.—William Godwin. 








The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page. 
(School Edition) By Burton J. Hendrick. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

This record of one of the most stimulating 
characters in recent American history is too 
well known to need much comment. The school 
world is to be congratulated on its adaptation 
for school use by Rollo L. Lyman, professor in 
the teaching of English, University of Chi- 
cago. Boys and girls could find no novel more 
stirring, and no fictitious character that could 
give more inspiration to worthy achievement. 


We and Our Health. 3 Vols. By E. George 
Payne, Ph.D. Pub. by American View- 
point Society, Inc. 

In Books I and II the chief emphasis is upon 
the personal health needs of children, with the 
idea. of developing health habits. Book II 
deals especially with diet. In Book III the 
main emphasis is upon community health and 
safety, with the aim of making boys and girls 
conscious of their social and civic relations and 
of leading them consciously to perform their 
social and civic functions in so far as they re- 
late to health. Anatomy and physiology of 
the conventional type have been rigidly ex- 
cluded. The books are most attractively 
printed, and the illustrations, in generous num- 
ber, instruct as well as decorate. 


The Brownies’ Health Book. By Nathalie 
Forbes Moulton, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Agawan, Mass. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

A supplementary reader for the second 
school year, attractively illustrated. All the 
little folk of Mother Goose Village are called 
into service to teach health lessons. This 
clever adaptation of the old jingles to modern 
methods of story telling provides a pleasant 
way of inculeating prosy but vital truths. 


Canadian Wonder Tales. By Alfred E. Logie. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 

The stories, which have a continuity not 
usual in similar collections, are highly imag- 
inative versions of the origin of various nat- 
ural phenomena, and entertaining accounts of 
fancied primitive Canadian woodland life. The 
book could be more attractive mechanically. 


The Indians and the Oki: By A. Templeton 
Mitchell. Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 
This is a story of Old France in the New 
World. The chief figures are two little boys— 
one an Indian, the other French. 


Historic 
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characters also appear. Any young boy would 
find the book fascinating. 


Short Stories. Edited by H. C. Schweikert. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


Schweikert has kept in mind the interests 
and capabilities of high school students. 
Though the moderns receive most attention, 
earlier authors and the continentals are not 
neglected. The twenty-nine stories cover a 
wide variety of type. 

Interest in the stories themselves and in 
collateral readings is stimulated by alert bib- 
liographical introductions, by helpful, thought- 
provoking questions, and by lists of accounts 
by and about the authors. There is also a list 
of stories according to type and a bibliography 
that must catch the eye of that occasional 
student who not only loves to read but also 
dreams of writing. For all students a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the theory and tech- 
nique of the short story is offered; and an 
opportunity to develop youngsters’ story tell- 
ing tendencies and powers of expression is 
given through the suggestions for composi- 
tion which follow each story. 

The subtleties of some of the stories will 
doubtless be beyond the average student, but, 
as Mr. Schweikert says, the editorial helps are 
not intended to supplant the teacher. One 
need only read the editor’s “Note to Teach- 
ers” to know with what understanding and 
honesty he would have the teacher approach 
the mind and heart of the pupil. 


A First Book in Education. By Louis E. Hein- 
miller. 277 pp. Century Co., New York. 


An Introduction to Teaching. By Ned H. 
Dearborn. 3837 pp. D. Appleton and Co., 
New York. 


An Introduction to the Study of Education. 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., Boston. 


The purpose of these three books is well 
stated in the preface of Cubberley’s book as 
“a general and orienting course intended to 
orient the beginning and general students, to 
give them a good general idea as to what edu- 
cation deals with and is about, and should do 
for them what the general introductory 
courses now offered in botany, zoology, 
physics, government, citizenship, law, history, 
and literature now do for the students in these 
subjects.” 

While the three books cover the same field, 
Cubberley’s is the most exhaustive. Which 
one is the best for a training class or reading 
circle will depend upon the type of teacher to 
be reached. Admirable as it is, we doubt if 
Cubberley is as good for an introductory 
course as it is for those who have read some- 
what widely in the field of education. 
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WALLACE AND O’NEILL’S 


Purposive Writing and 
Speaking 


Its main purpose is to prepare the high 
school pupil to use effective English and 
fit him to take advantage of opportunities 
that otherwise would be closed to him. 


Conventional rhetoric is amply dealt with, 
but the emphasis is placed where modern 
requirements demand—upon writing and 
speaking for a purpose. 


New Volume in the 


WOODBURN AND MORAN 
HISTORY SERIES 


Finders and Founders of the New World 


From Leif the Lucky and Columbus, all 
the Finders are there, and from Capt. 
John Smith down to Benjamin Franklin, 
all the Founders. Each hero story is 
given in a style at once simpte and dra- 
matic and is vivified with simple maps and 
unusual pictures. (4th or 5th yr.) 





Longmans,Green & Co. 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 











Make Your Automobile Pay You 
Big Dividends This Summer 


Superintendents and Make as much 
Principals will money this sum- 
double their salaries ™&¢t as you make 
the rest of the 
year. Dignified and desirable work that de- 
mands the experience and ability of superin- 
tendents and principals. All that is required 
is energy and an automobile. We will give you 
expert training under experienced men. 


s s 
Give Us Your Time 

Travel in your car... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in be- 
half of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Compton’s is nationally advertised . . . recog- 
nized as the preferred Reference 
Work everywhere ... needed by 
every school. Let Compton’s great 
success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. 
Territories are being assigned now. 
Earn more this summer than you 
ever earned before. Join our force 
of school men who represent us 
summer after summer. A few per- 
manent positions open for those 
who prove capable as organizers. 
Write at once . . . we will promptly 


give you the ‘Compton Summer $ Oo 
Proposition. 1 65 


School Service Department 14 In 13 weeks last 


Summer, 


H il d 
F. E. Compton & Co. fersiicn cars 


58 E. Washington St. CHICAGO $9 Compton Service. 
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Paintings of Many Lands and Ages. By AI- 
bert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Published by The Art Extension Society, 
Westport, Conn. 64 pp. Fifty cents. 


Ninety masterpieces of seven early and 
eleven modern schools, representing eighty-six 
of the greatest artists of their periods, graded 
for the first nine years, ten subjects to a 
grade. Contains chapters on the child and 
picture study; art appreciation; classroom 
practice; picture analysis; and the course of 
study and lesson plan. There ave excellent 
analyses of individual pictures, with biograph- 
ical notes on the artists who painted them, and 
a bibliography. 

Dr. Heckman wishes to establish the follow- 
ing points: 

That in the development of art appreciation 
objects of art, or reproductions of them, are 
of more importance than books about art. 


That color reproductions of works of art 
should be studied in every instance where they 
are in color, because color in fine paintings is 
an integral part of other elements of art struc- 
ture, such as line, mass, pattern, dark and 
light, space, rhythm, balance, and unity. 

That there should be more emphasis on “the 
way in which the artist, in achieving fine form 
in his pictures, has either instinctively or con- 
sciously combined intelligent use of his medi- 
um with aspiration.” 


Teaching Children to Read. By Paul Klapper. 
303 pp. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


seas Ie Its Psychology and Pedagogy. By 
O’Brien. The Century Co., New 
York, 

Again the fundamental subject of reading 
is given intensive and carefui study. Klap- 
per’s book is a revision and enlargement of 
his pioneer book first published in 1911. He 
gives clear and easily understood summaries 
of recent investigations in the physiology, psy- 
chology, and pedagogy of reading. A large 
part of the book is taken up with analyses of 
methods and systems of teaching reading. 
Klapper is brave enough to subject most of the 
modern books to the principles he has devel- 
oped, The material and the method should be 
of great value to all teachers of reading, and 
to all administrators who have to choose a 
system of reading for their schools. The 
chapters on developing power in silent read- 
ing, group reading, standardized tests, are 
particularly good. 

O’Brien’s treatment is more general. Among 
the topics he discusses are: the history and 
cultural role of reading, comparison of oral 
and silent reading, adjustments in reading to 
different types of material, characteristics of 
arithmetic reading, the development of silent 
reading ability, and a very valuable chapter on 
the reading of foreign languages. Here we 
find in easily understood language the results 
of practically all the important scientific in- 
vestigations of the psychology and physiology 
of the reading process which offer help in the 
practical business of teaching reading. 
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prominently : 
John Guy Fowlkes 
University of Wisconsin 


men have been incorporated in 


Prairie Ave. and 25th Street 





Wisconsin Men! Wisconsin Plan! Wisconsin Book! 


Wisconsin has done much along the lines of accuracy and speed in 
arithmetic drill. In relation to that work, the names of two men stand out 


The experience, the scholarship, and the best thinking of these two 


Fowlkes and Goff 


Practice Tests in Arithmetic 


a loose-leaf test and drill book covering the combinations of numbers 
and the four fundamental operations. 


This book leads to accuracy and facility. 
It teaches the pupil to check his own work. 


Many Wisconsin schools are now using it. 
It fills their needs. 


The Macmillan Company 


Thomas T. Goff 
Whitewater Normal School 


It will fill yours. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Indian Legends. By Johann R. M. Lybeck. 
355 pp. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 

The beautiful Indian legends of this country 
are all too little known to the average reader, 
whose conception of the Indian is that of 
Cooper or the bloodthirsty savage of the thrill- 
ers of fiction. The tender side of the Indian, 
his mysticism, his love of natural beauty, his 
naive explanations of his environment are, in 
this little ‘book, given a concrete embodiment. 
While there may be some objection to the ar- 
rangement of the stories to follow state lines, 
the stories are typical and admirably told. The 
paper, the cover, the illustrations, all harmon- 
ize with the content. This book should be on 
the shelves of all our school libraries for read- 
ing and for reference. It is a real contribu- 
tion to make available to schools this material 
— usually is accessible only to the spe- 
cialist. 


A Book of Modern Plays. Edited by George 
R. Coffman. 490 pp. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

A collection of seven modern plays, with 
editorial material that is useful rather than 
exhaustive. Many school editions of the 
classics remind us of the lady who was given 
a highly annotated edition of the Lady of the 
Lake. Asked if she enjoyed it, she replied, 
“Yes, but I couldn’t understand the notes at 
the bottom of the pages.” This is an edition 
in which the helps really help. Moreover, 
there is a splendid list of suggested readings. 
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Health and Safety in the New Curriculum. 
By Payne and Schroeder. 318 pp. Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society, New York. 

A serious attempt to outline methods for 
developing new curricula with special refer- 
ence to social objectives that will function in 
the life of the child learner. “For instance,” 
say the authors, “the problem is not how 
much knowledge of arithmetic, history, and 
geography the pupil acquires, but rather how 
the subject matter of arithmetic, history, and 
geography affects the behavior of the child in 
health, civic abilities, and leisure.” 

Special chapters are devoted to each of the 
subjects in the elementary school curriculum, 
suggesting correlations through various proj- 
ects that enlist the pupils’ activities as mem- 
bers of social groups. “Suppose, as an illus- 
tration, that the teacher of an eighth grade 
class interests her pupils in the task of ac- 
quainting the children of the second grade 
with the causes of accident, diseases, illness, 
and physical weakness common to the children 
of that grade, and the means of preventing 
them in the school community. . . . The 
big problem they are then facing is to discover 
ways and means of making the smaller chil- 
dren healthy and safe.” This states the pur- 
pose of the book very well. It is a program 
that will turn the eyes of the school upon itself 
to the end that there may be developed a com- 
munity watchfulness in the school, and a pub- 
lic health conscience that will limit contagion 
and accidents. Means of gathering data and 
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Whatever You Want 


—factual or fanciful material, a 
basal course, or supplementary 
material—you will find here: 


Field—Martin Primer 
Field Primer 
Field First Reader 
Field Second Reader 
Field Advanced Second Reader 
Field Third Reader 
Field Fourth Reader 
Field Fifth Reader 
Field Sixth Reader 
(in preparation) 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 














The Recognition of Merit 


Recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the 
public schools of the country is striking 
evidence of the merits of the system. 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand 
had been adopted for exclusive use in the 
High Schools of 94.94% of the cities and 
art whose high schools teach short- 
hand. 

The status of the various shorthand 
systems in the public schools of the U. S. 
is saerented by the accompanying map and 

aph, 
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Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of the high 
schools of the country, because it has 
been found, after investigation and ex- 
periment, to be the system of 


“greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 
A trial in your school will convince you. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York-Chicago-Boston-San Francisco-London 












presenting them to the children are then sug- 
gested, such as, speeches, drawings, scrap 
books, narration of experiences, debates, four 
minute speeches, letter writing, expositions, 
short stories, dialogs, dramatizations, panto- 
mimes, etc. 

In addition to the suggestions as to methods 
of curriculum reconstruction there are also 
outlines of the essential subject matter of 
health so that superintendents, principals, and 
teachers may have a handbook of material 
suggesting essential health practices. In 
short, the authors have presented a complete 
health program for schools, in a very usable 
form. The book occupies a unique field and 
performs a valuable service by collecting a 
mass of suggestive, illustrative, and reference 
material in a form that permits easy correla- 
tion with each of the elementary subjects. 





Every Tuesday night A. N. Palmer, New 
York, author of Palmer Penmanship Publica- 
tions, broadcasts a lesson in penmanship. The 
series will comprise 24 lessons. 





A new list of books for immigrants with a 
reading list for Americanization workers, has 
just been published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago (20c). It is called 
Easy Books for New Americans and was com- 
piled by Edna Phillips of the Massachusetts 
Division of Public Libraries. 

Part I lists and describes approximately 125 
books about the United States, books that in- 
terpret America to the immigrant, books that 
help the immigrant preparing for citizenship, 
textbooks for learning English, books on home 
and occupational interests, and a list of stories. 

Part II is a reading list for Americanization 
workers, describing books on racial back- 
grounds in general, books about different coun- 
tries, books on immigration and naturalization 
laws, and helps for those conducting classes 
with the foreign born. 


The publishers announce special quantity 
prices for the benefit of organizations, etc., 
that can use a number of copies to advantage. 











The first State Conference on The 
Crippled Child and the Disabled Adult 
will be held at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, April ninth. Mr. Edgar S. 
Allen, known as Daddy Allen among the 
Rotarians of the country, will be one of 
the principal speakers at this conference. 
Other persons of note who will speak 
are Miss Elizabeth McGregor of Minne- 
sota and Mr. J. A. Kratz of Washington, 
D. C. It is hoped that this may initiate 
a constructive program for the crippled 
child in Wisconsin. A special invitation 
is extended to the public and to school 
administrators in particular. 
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Calendar 


Vocational and Art Education Convention— 
March 17-20, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wis. Assn. of School Boards, joint meeting 
with State Assn. of City Supts., April 8-9, 
Milwaukee. 

Normal School Faculties—April 5-6-7, 
Madison. 

Nat’l Music Supervisors Conference— 

April 12-16, Detroit. 

Good Will Day—May 18. 

State Conference P.T. A.—May 25-26-27, 
Superior. 

National Education Association— 

June 27-July 2, Philadelphia. 

Wis. State Fair—August 28—September 4. 

Wis. Teachers Assn. Convention— 
November 4, 5, 6, Milwaukee. 

A PART-TIME SCHOOL for farm boys out of 
school, taught by a practical farmer of the 
community, is being conducted at Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin this winter through the cooperation 
of the high school, the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, and Walter Renk of Sun 
Prairie. 

The names of 53 farm boys near Sun Prairie 
between the ages of 14 and 21 and not attend- 
ing high school were secured from boys in 
school, local bankers, and other business men. 
Each boy then received a letter, asking if he 
would be interested in a part-time agricultural 
school to meet one or two evenings a week. 
Over half of the boys replied favorably. 

The first meeting was held January 21. It 
was nearly twenty below zero, but 21 boys 
came. They decided that the subject they 
would most like to study was the feeding of 
live stock. So for that evening this subject 
was outlined in its several phases, with a dis- 
cussion of some of the general principles in- 
volved. After a discussion lasting about an 
hour and a half, the boys retired to the high 
school gymnasium for a game of volley ball. 

Seven meetings of the school have now been 
held.. The last two were attended by 29 boys, 
and the average is 28, although many of the 
boys drive from six to eight miles to get to the 
school, and it has been below zero a consider- 
able part of the time. It is planned to con- 
tinue the school until there have been at least 
twenty lessons on the feeding of livestock. 

Each of the boys enrolled in the course will 
carry on some form of practice in live stock 
feeding on his farm and will be receiving sug- 
gestions from Mr. Renk throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 





Prin. G. E. Jones of Plainfield is organizing 
an American Legion band, 30 members of 
which are grade and high school pupils. 





The School Masters’ Club of Northwestern 
Wisconsin met at Eau Claire, February 12. 





Three speakers led the discussions. ; 
Schmidt spoke on the subject of improving the 
written examinations, using Ruch’s book as a 
basis for his talk. C. W. Newlun of Marsh- 
field outlined the triple assignment plan which 
is being used in the high school of his city. 
Paul Neverman of the W. I. A. A. spoke of the 
value of athletics in secondary schools. 

Senator W. H. Hunt of River Falls was the 
principal speaker at the evening banquet pro- 
vided by the Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Company. He spoke of some points of view 
on the educational situation that are to be met 
in the state legislature, and emphasized the 
necessity for school people to get back of a 
sane policy for Wisconsin schools, one which 
all can earnestly and conscientiously support. 

The following officers were elected for next 
year: W. C. Hansen, Neillsville, president; 
Supt. M. R. Goodell, St. Croix County, vice- 
president; Miss M. S. Gibson, Chippewa Falls, 
secretary. 





Neillsville schools have organized a band 
this year under the direction of Ralph O’Neill, 
instructor in manual training. The band con- 
sists of about thirty pieces and about eight 
hours a week are devoted to the work. 





Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, former president 
of Amherst college and former dean of Brown 
university, has been appointed to the Britting- 
ham professorship of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by President Glenn Frank. 
He began his teaching duties at the opening 
of the second semester. 

“Mr. Meiklejohn is one of the great and 
gifted teachers of this generation,” said Presi- 
dent Frank. “His philosophical studies have 
been enriched by fruitful contacts with activi- 
ties outside the boundaries of his special sub- 
ject. I think Wisconsin is to be congratulated 
on Mr. Meiklejohn’s appointment. From him 
we expect productive scholarship and provoca- 
tive teaching.” 

Prof. Meiklejohn was born in Rockdale, Eng- 
land, Feb. 3, 1872, and came to America when 
he was 8 years old. He received the bachelor 
of arts degree from Brown university in 1893 
and the doctor of philosophy degree from Cor- 
nell university in 1897. He taught philosophy 
at Brown university from 1897 to 1912 and 
was dean from 1901 to 1912. He was president 
of Amherst college from 1912 to 1924. The 
honorary doctor of laws degree has been con- 
ferred upon him by Williams college, Mt. Hol- 
yoke college, Brown University, Allegheny col- 
lege, and the University of Vermont. 





Mrs. Clara Ginty has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant superin- 
tendent of Madison schools. She was formerly 
principal of the Franklin school at Madison. 
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Cdith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mall Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Blk. Milwaukee 














——EMMA LANGE, Inc. —— 


HOTEL PFISTER 
MILWAUKEE 


GOWNS - WRAPS 


HATS 














COSTUMES 
'SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes. 
wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 


tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


























Europe 1926 


The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


Ss. S. ANDANIA.......... June 30 
Ss. S. GRIPSHOLM......... July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 
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The Sauk City High school band broadcast 
from Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, 
on February 19. The band and its director, 
Mr. E. A. Nealy, have received some seventy- 
five congratulatory letters, cards, and tele- 
phone calls from pleased listeners. 
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Advanced pupils of the rural schools of 
Somers and Pleasant Prairie, accompanied by 
their teachers, Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, county super- 
intendent, and a number of parents, recently 
made a trip to Chicago and visited various 
places of interest in the city. More than 100 
were in the party and the day was one of keen 
interest for all. Those in charge had expected 
to charter one coach on the North Shore line, 
but when the party had assembled it was 
found that three cars were necessary for ac- 
commodations. é 





Ten years ago less than 50 parent-teacher 
associations existed in Wisconsin. Today 
there are 1,000, and no county is without them. 

This short history of a great movement is 
told by Prof. Edith E. Hoyt, of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Education, in a booklet, 
Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Associations, pre- 
pared by the department of debating and pub- 
lic discussion of the university extension divi- 
sion. 

The associations are providing milk lunches 
for children, establishing dental clinics, in- 
stalling motion picture machines and booths, 
buying playground apparatus and buying 
musical instruments for school bands. 





A professional book for rural teachers, writ- 
ten by Frank J. Lowth, principal of the Rock 
county rural normal school, has just been ac- 
cepted for publication by the Macmillan com- 
pany. The book, entitled “Every Day Problems 
of the Country Teacher,” is the outgrowth of 
Principal Lowth’s 15 years’ service in the 
training of teachers for Rock county rural 
schools and the insight gained from sympa- 
thetic supervision of the work of several hun- 
dred graduates of the Rock county institution. 

It is expected that the book will be ready for 
distribution in three or four months. Twenty- 
four chapters are divided into six sections un- 


der the following general headings: The 


Teacher’s Personal Problems; Problems of 
Management; Problems of Physical Needs; 
Problems of Cooperating Citizenship; Prob- 
lems of Rational Teaching; Problems Relating 
to Procedure. 





The Wisconsin Library Bulletin for January, 
1926, issued by the Free Library Commission, 
contains a most valuable index to the 1925 
Blue Book. There is also a splendid bibli- 
ography of Wisconsin’s geography, civics, his- 
wry, etc. The bulletin is on file at public li- 

raries. 





Voters of the Milladore school district re- 
cently voted to spend $30,000 in the construc- 
tion of a new school building to replace the 
structure destroyed by fire last winter. 





“Menasha High School Blotter” is the title 
of a weekly publication launched by students 
of Menasha High School. 
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WINSTON 








Old Friends 


THAT ARE NOW READY 
TO MEET YOUR PUPILS 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Unabridged Edition 


This is the first complete edition ever pub- 
lished for school use at a popular price. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


These two titles are now part of 
the universally famous series 


THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE 


POPULAR CLASSICS 


Each of the fifteen titles in this series is a 
beautiful book. The type used is large, the 
covers are inviting, and the full-page illus- 
trations in color give added attractiveness. 
The price of these supplementary readers is 
remarkably low. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Wi in Repr tative, L. R. TRAVER 
405 N. Francis Street Madison, Wis. 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 














National Education Achievement Scales 











National Attendance 
Meters 


By ERNEST C. WITHAM 


Director of Research and Attendance, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


New scientific devices to secure more 
regular attendance of pupils by appealing 
to their interest in worthy competitions 
and in reaching and passing fairly estab- 
lished goals; such as school, city, county, 
and national attendance standards. 

The use of these meters gives the super- 
intendent, attendance officers, and school 
boards a very graphic picture of actual 
conditions of the first essential and one of 
the most important school matters. 


PRICES 
Classroom Meter ...........+:+:> 5 cents 
School Meter .......cecseeee 10 cents 
Directions and Suggestions... 2 cents 


Terms: Orders accompanied by remittance 

in full shipped prepaid, otherwise trans- 

portation extra. Twenty-five per cent dis- 

count allowed on orders for quantities. 
Other Scales Published: The National 
Spelling Seales for Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 


National Publishing Society 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, 
MARYLAND 

















prehended instructions in the 


We continue to offer FREE 


our nearest office. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 





Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily com- 


PALMER METHOD RED MANDAL--- 


° The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 

If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after 
hour at commercial speed without physical strain. 

NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers 
whose pupils have been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING 
PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


















supply you. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 226 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


So many schools have written for catalogues of Century Edition sheet 
music—so invariably have these requests been followed by orders—that 
we have added a special department to handle school business. 
Century Edition Sheet Music has brought the authentic music of great 
composers to millions of homes for over twenty-five years. 
printed on best paper, certified to be correct as the masters wrote it, 
yet the price is only 15sec per copy—regardless of grade and size of copy. 
The Edition comprises the works of old masters and new—piano solos 
and duets; violin and piano; saxaphone and piano; as well as many vo- 
cal numbers—over 2300 selections. 
Upon request we shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
specimen copies FREE to schools requesting same, but would 
prefer that you trade with your local music dealer, if he can 
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The Summer Session 
of 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


IMPROVE your HEALTH while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., B.S., A. M. or M.S. DEGREE. 


HEAR America’s great EDUCATORS and SEE 
them TEACH. 


Comseve | in ig chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, household science, languages, mathe- 
matics, music, nursing, philosophy, physical education, 
physics, physiology, paveholeny —— education, 
sociology, etc. Special courses in cation, of par- 
ticular interest to teachers. Courses in advanced nurs- 
ing and dietetics. Battle Creek offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for pre-medical and pre-dental work in con- 
nection with the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 

FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment 
at actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The 
ery summer camp on an island = beautiful Gull 

ke attracts large numbers of girls. In addition to our 

lar staff a number of EM ENT "PROFESSORS 
F OM_THE GREAT UNIVERSITIES OF THE 

WORLD are offering courses or giving lectures during 
their stay at the Sanitarium. The regular college year 
begins September 20. 

A large number of programs and excellent entertain- 
ments have been arranged. Come enjoy the summer 
with us. For further information address: 


I. O. FOSTER, Ph. D., 
Director of Summer Session. 
Paul F. Voelker, Ph. D., President. 
Cora L. Hoppough, A. B., Registrar. 











CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


affords an opportunity to 


Earn credit towards a cer- 
tificate, diploma or degree 


Promote your professional 
status 


Obtain aid and suggestions 
in your school work 


Enrich your culture 


Send for announcement 


Correspondence Department 


State Normal School 
Milwaukee 
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Green Lake students are offered instruction 
in both vocal and instrumental music. The 
vocal work is in charge of Miss Gertrude Ny- 
strum. Band instrument and violin classes are 
directed by Principal Ira W. Stam. Beginners 
on all common band and orchestra instruments 
are taught as a part of their free education, 
and are taken into the school band or orchestra 
as soon as they are able to handle the work. 
This plan has been carried out for four years 
and has met with a splendid response. 





Three new district presidents will be ratified 
at the state convention of the Wisconsin Par- 
ent-Teacher association which will be held in 
Superior May 25-27 

They are Mrs. F. F. Bowman, Madison; 
Mrs. William Ruskowsky, Nekoosa; and Mrs. 
E. S. Cosgrove, Solon Springs, who head the 
third, eighth, and eleventh districts, respec- 
tively. 

The program of the convention includes 
round table meetings on the pre-school kinder- 
garten, and grade schools, with stress on the 
work that can be done by parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in junior high schools and rural 
schools. 

Mrs. L. R. Moodie, Superior, is chairman of 
the convention arrangements. M. H. Jackson, 
Madison, is chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mrs. Charles Schuele, Oconomowoc, of 
the revision committee, and J. E. Worthington, 
Waukesha, of the resolutions committee. The 
program is being arranged by Mrs. B. Noble 
and Mrs. A. W. Betts of Waukesha. 





“The Press Club of the Madison High 
Schools,” consisting of the Tower Times and 
Mirror staff members, has been organized by 
East Side and Central high school. 

The object of the organization, as stated in 
the constitution, is to create an interest in 
newspaper work, to supply journalistic in- 
struction for newspaper staff members, and to 
provide for cooperation among the various 
staffs in attaining these objects. Membership 
in the organization is open to all high school 
newspaper staff members in Madison. 





Keep abreast 


Shy ; in your subject 
Some courses in-Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
AT 


chology,” ‘‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ “The 
Rural ee, 8s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 


odsof Teachingin Elemen- 

High School Movement” 

Nyro x “Elementary School a 
credit ministration and Su 
tgwards.a Bach- I sion,”Educational 

legree. urements,’’ etc. 

se any time 

_ The Gniversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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E. L. Howe Printing Co. 


School Newspapers 





Reasonable Rates 
RIPON WISCONSIN 


















Announcing 
the new Spencer 
| Film Slide Projector 


and Service 


Simple ~ Mg wer and easily operated, the new Spencer 
y Slide rojector has made possible a great new 






1 
h 
f 
: 


| service. 

Y Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
Y subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 






















concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 
G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 




















































Get 
The Bese! - 
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Attend Summer School amid 
the cool wonders of the 
Rocky Mountains 


SUMMER SESSION 
1926 
State University of 
- Montana 
Missoula, Montana 
June 21 to August 20 
Between Yellowstone and Glacier 
Enlarged program of special courses 


for teachers and educators. 

Special opportunities for graduate 
study. 

Ideal summer climate. 

Organized excursions and outings. 
For announcements and bulletins 
address 
Summer Session 
State University, Missoula, Montana 














THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks: June 21, 1926—August 20, 1926 


Household Arts 


and 
Industrial Arts 
There will be offered courses in 


Vocational and Part-Time Group 

Industrial and Trade Education 
Group 

Home Economics Group 

Academic and Science Group 

Physical Education and Coaching 
Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively 
in the preparation of teachers in House- 
hold and Industrial Arts, and in Part- 
Time and Vocational Education 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education as 
the teacher training institution for Part- 
Time and Vocational Education for Wis- 
consin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. 
Low Living Costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and 
detailed information address 


Director, Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





















THE WISCONSIN 





The University of Minnesota 


“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 
invites you to take advantage of 
its complete facilities which are 
open to its Summer Session stu- 
dents. 

A delightful summer of study 
and recreation in MINNESOTA— 
“The Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes.’ 

ae Term—June 19th to July 


ewciis Term—dJuly 31st to Sep- 
tember 4th. 

Credit toward undergraduate, 
graduate and professional degrees. 


Write today for bulletin to the 
Director of Summer Session 
235-X Administration Building 
University of Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Sark Extra Croitits 


During Summer Vacation 


Thechange and recreation so necessary to every- 
one are here combined with superior oppor- 
tunity for educational advancement. Boating, 
swimming, tennis, concerts, dramatic performane 
ces, inspiring lectures, etc., are all available, 

Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art 
centers of Chicago. Courses covering full year’s work 
in General Chemistry, Physics or Zoology, for students 
interested in Medicine, Dentistry or Engineering. 


SUMMER 
e SESSION 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
Opens June 21, 1926, and includess 
Graduate School Law School 
College of Liberal Arts School of Music 
School of Commerce School of Speech 
School ef Education School of Journalism 
Send for FREE Booklet 


Booklet, ‘‘Education Plus Recreation,”’ Sooerfoee the 


courses of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUM- 
MER SESSION and its recreational bn yo Fe 
advantages. 


Address WALTER Dit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
407 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Students in the College of Agriculture 
ranked highest in scholastic average among 
the various schools and colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the first semester of 
1925. 





Prof. L, R. Ingersoll, University of Wiscon- 


sin physicist, has produced a sample of nickel 
which is non-magnetic. 





Paul M. Vincent, superintendent of Stevens 
Point city schools for the past three years, was 
elected for his fourth term, with an increase in 
salary, at the February meeting of the board 
of education. 





A personally conducted tour of Europe dur- 
ing the summer of 1926 is offered this year, 
instead of a cash prize, to the seven winners 
in the 1926 national oratorical contests. 

These student contests are financed by rep- 
resentative newspapers in the United States 
to promote better and more intelligent citizen- 
ship. Last year, it is estimated, more than a 
million and a third high school boys and girls 
participated in the state contests leading up to 
the final test in Washington City in June. 

The contest this year has assumed an inter- 
national character, not only in the award of a 
personally conducted European tour for the 
seven successful contestants in the United 
States, but because independently conducted 
national contests will be held in Canada, Eng- 
land, Mexico, France, and Germany, culminat- 
ing in 3 meeting in Washington next October 
of the national winners. Each nation’s con- 
testant will discuss the governmental contribu- 
tion of his own country. The director of the 
contests in the United States is also interna- 
tional director. 

In the United States the subject, as hereto- 
fore, will focus on constitutional government. 
The seven winners will sail from New York 
City July 8, and all expenses for their tour, 
except for passport and personal expenditures, 
will be met by the 26 metropolitan newspapers 
sponsoring the project. 








LAYTON SCHOOL 


of ART 


Summer School -- June 28 - Aug. 6 





Drawing, Painting, and Outdoor Sketch- 
ing, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 
dents. For catalogue address Charlotte 
R. Partridge. 


Dept. E, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee 
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Under the direction of William L. Connor, 
chief of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Cleveland schools, a study of the 
platoon school has recently been completed. 


Mr. Connor submitted his report to the Board - 


of Education recently. He concludes: 

1. In the schools studied a change from a 
traditional to the platoon organization means 
an increase in the capacity of the building. In 
some schools hundreds of pupils on relay or 
half-day sessions can be given a full day’s 
schooling simply by such reorganization. 

2. Standards for reorganization of tradition- 
al schools as platoon schools are essential; and 
the systematic application of even the rule-of- 
thumb standards already in existence is pro- 
ductive of better results than random reorgani- 
zation. 

8. Whether or not the economies of the re- 
organization extend to the teaching in opera- 
tion depends in part upon facts beyond the 
immediate control of the administration, but 
even more upon the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration in applying standards of reorganiza- 
tion. On the basis of his scientific investiga- 
tion, Mr. Connor recommends that all elemen- 
tary schools in the city be reorganized as soon 
as practicable upon a platoon basis. 





Increased salaries for presidents of normal 
schools throughout Wisconsin have been an- 
nounced by the board of normal school regents. 

The salary of Frank E. Baker, head of the 
state normal school in Milwaukee, is to be 
$7,000 a year, beginning Feb. i, instead of 
$6,000. Presidents of schools outside of Mil- 
waukee are to be advanced to $5,500 annually, 
beginning July 1. They now receive $5,000. 

The board adopted a resolution providing 
that after Sept. 1, 1927, the minimum length 
of the curricula for primary, intermediate, 
grammar, grade, and junior high school 
teachers and principals of state graded schools 
shall be three years at the Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh schools. 





About 65 members of the Schoolmasters’ 
club of the Fox River Valley gathered at 
Neenah on February 12 for their second meet- 
ing of the year. Ben Rohan, Appleton, talked 
on “Methods of constructive supervision, ob- 
servation, contact and acquaintance with 
teachers, and the use of positive suggestion.” 
C. E. Hulten of Marinette took for his subject 
“Supervisory officers as a factor in the in- 
crease of teacher power,” and Pres. T. A. 
Brown of Oshkosh spoke on “Preparation and 
growth in their work on the part of: super- 
visory officers.” Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Lawrence college, J. T. Giles of the 
state department, and Professor Mitchell of 
Oshkosh Normal were also on the speaking 
program. 





The Walter M. Lowney Company, which 
some time ago gave away an educational choc- 
olate exhibit for classroom use, has asked us 
te agai that the exhibit is no longer avail- 
able. 
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: Necrology 
Miss Clara L. Holmes, for many years a 

teacher in the public schools of Beloit, but for 

the past two years retired, died February 15. 





__Miss Belle Gosling, who had been seriously 
ill for several months, died January 26. She 
taught in the Brodhead schools for many 
years. 





Mrs. Abigail O’Hare, 68, one of the early 
teachers in Kenosha county, died Oct. 29, 1925. 





The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


June 28-Aug. G6 (Law School, June 21- 
Aug. 28; Athletic Coaching Course, 
June 14-25). 


One Fee, $22, for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35, Coaching Course, $25). 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools lead to Bachelor’s and Higher De- 
grees and provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 


University, College and Normal School 
Instructors, High School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents, Men 
and Women in Professional Life, College 
Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 


Special this year: Studies of Paintings, 
Colloid Chemistry, Commerce, Labor, Eco- 
nomics, Byzantian and Arabian History, 
Radio, Dramatic Production, Heredity, Eu- 
genics, Evolution, School Administration 
and Finance, Intelligence Measurement, 
Statistical Method, Directing Study, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Part-Time School 
Problems, 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
‘For further information address: 


Director Summer Session 
MADISON WISCONSIN 








At the Crossroads of Western Travel 
The Summer Quarter 
of the 
University of 
Washington 


Two Terms 
June 15-July 23; 
July 23-August 25 


For Bulletins, Address 
Alexander C. Roberts, 
Director, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


Courtesy U. C. Club 


























TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 
request, 


Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Special Rate on a Special Train 
Special arrangement for teachers 
wishing to attend the Summer 
Session and see our Great West— 
Ocean trip included. 

For full particulars about trip and 
summer courses write 
HENRY R. THOMPSON, Mgr. 
1309 College Avenue, 








Europe in 1926 


Plan now for this summer’s 
vacation in Europe. Our 
European Summer School 
offers a travel and study 
program with university 
leaders. Parties sail June 
5 to July 1. Register now 
and be sure of good accom- 
modations. 

Student tours at reduced 
rates. 


For details, write 


ys 
A aS yess 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














Topeka, Kansas 














This Year --- 
a vacation Worth While! 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
its attractiveness to thousands of 
students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 

Quarters reserved exclusively for 
vacationists and pleasure travelers, 


*170 {up) Round Trip 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including 
the Majestic, world’s largest, and the 
Minnekahda, the latter devoted en- 
tirely to Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
gers.Plenty of sailings from New York 
and Montreal convenient to close of 
schools., 
Complete information from 


WH ITE STAR LINE 
TLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED 


Asuansic Uh arco Mari Line 


127 So. State St., Chicago, our snestocum savet 
offices elsewhere or any author- 
ized steamship agent. 








Alaska Tours 


Escorted Carefree 
Vacations 


All 


Expenses for 26 days 


$371.25 


including 


Rainier Park 
Leaving July 3, and July 31, 
from St. Paul, Minn. 


Reservations on Alaska trips are very 
limited but if you decide soon to go, we can 
guarantee satisfactory arrangements. 


This is our own tour operated at actual 
cost. 


Write 
R. L. Kelly 
General Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
1126-1st_ Wisconsin 
National Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 


25 Photos 24x34 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 24x34 - - $2.50 











The Clark & The Brewer Teachers Agency 


B. F. Clark — 43rd Year — H. D. Hughes 


















One registration—permanent membership 
in seven offices. Salary increase and pro- 
fessional promotion. 
Publishers of Brewer’s National 
Educational Directory 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. 











New York Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Send your remittance Flatiron Bldg. 211 N. Calvert St. Jenkins Arcade 
ss Kansas City Minneapolis Spokane, Wash. 
and original photograph N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. Chamber Comm. 1 





to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
IONAJ'’ 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








TOURS DIVISION- 
110 E. 42ST. Mew York City 








(aF~ You failed to land the position because 

you did not use the correct Teacher’s Application Stationery. 
Sold by Teacher’s Application Supply House, Newton, Iowa. $1.00 per box, immediate 
shipment, correct sized paper, return envelopes need not be folded. Application written on 


correct application stationery gets considertion. Save your application from the waste bas- 
ket. TEACHER’S APPLICATION SUPPLY HOUSE, Newton, Iowa. 











The Last Call 


This is our last call through the Journal for you to take ad- 
vantage of our deferred enrollment offer. 


The regular enrollment fee is $2.00 for new members and $1.00 
renewal. 


A postal request for particulars will put you under no obliga- 
tion. 


Act promptly while you and we are free to go after that better 
position. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


14 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Mrs. Minnie Olds Fay oy + seven Ms purer 7 pa mg i 
SPECIAL EUROPEAN TOUR Manges. — ll 
Address: Mrs. W. L. Olds, 608 E. Gorham Street Madison, Wisconsin 








The WEST and ALASKA [2sitarnowaris 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY MISSOULA. MONTANA 











The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency “!"™ WD. Waldvp, Princpal High ee 


Western Office Write— AUL YATES 
Wisconsin Dept. 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 618 South Michigan A Chicago, Ill. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. We enroll only normal and college graduates. 
Photographs made from original—25 for $1.50. 


FIN ir > a 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY isch 


410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH DMG DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY MO 




















9 ee 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High-class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, Public and 
Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet “How to Apply”. 











SPECIALISTS Beeps 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 














THE WEST LIKES WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


They Uniformly Make Good Here and You Will Love the West 
a Ts weet ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY ~“L. 


HAWAII, ALASKA BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 























“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Commonwealth Bidg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 











ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 BE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-first year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We need 
well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are 
el gt enwers everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. 
end for it. 











me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »« 


© 410 PyTHian BLOG. C. H. MERLEY. MANAGER 


TEACHERS, ENROLL NOW FREE BLO, UNM a= 1-8) [OMI TOR, cries ver us meave vou 
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The Wisconsin Journal of Education 














ESTABLISHED 1854 











717 Beaver Building Madison, Wis. 
Published monthly, except June, July, and August 


Managing Editor—E. G. Doudna 


Assistant Editor—Clara M. Leiser 


The payment of $2.00 membership dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the 
Association and to receive the JouRNAL. By action of the Executive Committee one dollar 
of each membership fee of $2.00 is for subscription to the JourRNAL. Subscription price is 


$2.00 a year. 


Date of publication—tenth of month. 


The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a member of the Educational Press Association of 


America and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 


Represented 


nationally by The Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Entered as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 
visions of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917. 


Sec. 1103. 





1923, under pro- 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIA'TION 


Officers 
F. O. HOLT, President, Janesville 
E. G. DOUDNA, Secretary, Madison 
G. F. LOOMIS, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-Presidents: 
D. H. WRIGHT, Oshkosh 


ELIZABETH McCORMICK, Superior 


PAUL D. CLEMENS, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 


. A state equalization fund so consti- (a 


os 


Cc. 


Executive Committee: 


J. ANDERSON, Madison 


JOANNA HANNAN, Milwaukee 


FRANK HEAD, Manitowoc 
H. W. KIRCHER, Sheboygan 
LILLIAN McCORMICK, Superior 


THOMAS E. SANDERS, Racine 


ELIZABETH WATERS, Fond du Lac 





tuted and distributed that each 


community can furnish with this 
educational 


state aid adequate 


8. 


facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


ne 


. For every elementary classroom a 


teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 


years beyond high school gradu- 


ation. 


os 


A 


. For every high school classroom a 
teacher with a minimum of four 


10. 


years of academic and profession- 
al training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university. 


_ 


. A good high school within the reach 


of every boy and girl in the state. 


o 


the people. 


> 


. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 


. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 


Ei. 


12. A 


under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 


use of his leisure time in recrea- 


tion. 


13. A 





PROGRAM 


Certification of teachers on a uni- 


form state plan. 


State provision for the enlargement 


of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own communi- 
ties. 


school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


A compulsory education law with ef- 


fective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the regular at- 
tendance upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


Music as a fundamental course in 


every public school in Wisconsin. 


law which will give permanent 
tenure for duly qualified teachers 
and supervisory officers who have 
satisfactorily served a reasonable 
probationary period. 


program for the removal of il- 
literacy. 





DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 











FOR 
BEST 
EFFECTS 


v QUALITY v 
WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


The 
AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 











Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It is 
guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
2 cord with Universal 
SAXON] plug ready to attach to 














= any convenient lamp 
Price $32.50 socket. Strongly made 
The Little Giant is of malleable iron and 
a modern hygienic aluminum, its weight is 
device that should but eight pounds and 
be in every school. can be shipped by par- 
Put this accepted cel post, 
aristocrat of black- : 
board eraser clean- Address Dept. W 
ers to work in your JAMES LYNN COoO., 


school under our 
guarantee of satis- 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


faction. Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 
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We Have Several New 
and Interesting 
Features for Libraries 
and Schools 


Probably the most valuable is our new 
DEMCO steel newspaper file. Light 
weight, narrow hollow rods with three 
pins for holding papers. Rods do not 
cover reading matter. Finished in olive 
green enamel. Holds paper 28% inches 
wide. Picture on request. Price $1.25. 


Demco Stee! Book Truck 


Again have we demonstrated that there 
is something new under the sun. Here 
you have a light weight all steel book 
truck, with silent rubber tired casters, 
admirably suited to the needs of small 
public and high school libraries. Has 
two shelves, 12” x 30”, height 34”, and 
is finished in olive green enamel. 


Picture on Request 
Price, $14.00 


We have secured a limited supply of the 
large cork penholders, so popular before 
the War. Order yours today, 1% inches 
in diameter, thus preventing writers’ 
cramp. Price 15c. 


Scrap Books 


Have you forgotten that we carry those 
nice brown King Kraft Paper Scrap 
books that you buy every year? 30c, 
25c, 15c, and we can ship by return mail. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 



















































Remember last month’s first page editorial. 
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PATH TO 
SUCCESS 


ee 


Whitewater State 
Normal School 


Summer Session, June 21 to July 30, 1926 


Enlarged Program of Regular and Special Courses for Graduates and Undergradu- 
ates—Primary and Upper Grade, High School, Commercial, Vocational School, and 
Supervising Teachers, and High School Graduates. 


A Strong Faculty—Educators from the Outside who are Doing Things have been 
called in to Assist in “Putting Over” the Big Ideas. 


Unusual Opportunities to Observe and Study the Latest Methods in Classroom 
Procedure—The Technique of Individualized Instruction, including the Dalton Plan, 
Winnetka Plan, etc., will be considered in relation to various school grades. Special 
Method Courses—The Contract Plan, The Group Plan—Alli the Recent Talked-of Plans 
in both Elementary and Secondary Schools will be discussed and evaluated. 


Many Regular Courses and a number of Advanced Courses looking toward the 
completion of a four-year curriculum will be offered. Liberal credit for all courses 
pursued successfully. 


A Rare Opportunity to Enjoy a Vacation While Studying—Swimming, Tennis, 
Excursion to Yerkes Observatory, Concerts, Lectures. 


Living expenses for the 6 weeks need not exceed $45. Small fee of $1.34 a week 
for residents of Wisconsin, $2.68 for non-residents, includes book rent and incidental 
fees. No tuition. 


For further information write to Pres. Frank S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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“Three times the sala 


“I know I've earned three times the sal- 
ary of a teacher and fully as much as 
most men,” writes one of the pioneer 
BOOK HOUSE representatives. 
Another, who gave up an established 
business to take up this new idea in chil- 
dren's work, says “the BOOK HOUSE 
offers limitless opportunities and with- 
out previous experience or training. My 
earnings the second year were $3000 for 
ten months. Next year I am aiming at 
$s000and I know I canmakeitifI work.” 
A former teacher writes, “Like most 
girls, when it was time to decide upon 
some profession I chose teaching because 
it seemed to be the only course open for 
me. After six years of moderately uc- 
cessful teaching at a salary I couldn't 
stretch over three months of vacation, 
no matter how I schemed, I decided to 
try something else. Since taking up work 
with My BOOKHOUSE, I have real- 
ized and profited by its never fail:ng op- 
portunities for work, travel and self de- 
velopment and, for once in my life, I am 








the possessor of a growing bank account 
and feel as though I can indulge in some 
of the luxuries for which I have always 
longed.” 

Saysanother, “There isnothing] know 
of that pays so well. During the past 
year I saved more than I ever made befofe 
in the same length of time. Any woman 
with ordinary ability—and that’s all I 
have—can make from $3000 to $4000 a 
year and work no harder than inan office 
or school room at $1800.” 


My BOOKHOUSE needs more rep- 
resentatives of the calibre of these wom- 
en. It may be your great opportunity 
toincrease your earningsand, at the same 
time, toenter afield of service to children 
fully as important as teaching school. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


360Z North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“YBQ@DKHOUSE 


The child who reads is 
the child who leads” 


Remember last month’s first page editorial. 


ry of a teacher” 


Free 


Booklet 





Write for this booklet, “What Can a 
Woman Do?” Do not let previous no 
tions about your “ability to sell” deter 
you. This booklet consists of the experi- 
ences of BOOK HOUSE representatives 
written by themselves. Many wereonce 
teachers, like yourself. Many never 
dreamed they could “sell”. They found 
the work different from anything they 
had imagined because My BOOKHOUSE 
is different. It is not “just another set of 
books” but an idea—a basic idea that 
answers, as it has. never been answered 
before, the great problem of parents, 
“What shall the ehildren read?” 

Fill out and mail the coupon while 
you think of it. 


360Z North Michigan Avenue | 

| Cuicaco | 
Please send me the free booklet, “What 

Can a Woman Do?” | 

| My Name 

| Full Address 











| 
| 
| 
Wis, 4] 
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